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merica’s Children 
...a finer, brighter future! 


ROGRESS ... innovation... speed 
+». America goes forward! The tele- 
phone ... the wireless ...the radio... 
flash facts into our consciousness which 
become an accepted part of our daily 
lives. We forget discomforts of 50, 30, 
20 years ago. Today is here! 
Former school days are forgotten... 
the hard straight seats... the stiff backs 
.. the physical strain of trying to get set, 
to be comfortable, to be at ease, bodily. 


Science put the spot- 
light on posture—the 
relationship of body 
and mind. American 
Seating Company called 
in specialists. ‘‘Give 
ourchildren,” they were 
told, “the physically 
correct seating to as- 
surethemeaseinschool, 
to mould fine bodies 
with fine minds—to 
give scientific, physical 
comfortthattheir minds 
may concentrate on the 
lessons before them.” 


Today how few of us 
realize the importance 
of this American Seat- 
ing Company decision. 
Thousands of children 


American Universal Movable Desk 
amber 1 


—Only one of the many types and 
sizes of seats and desks built to com- 
ply with correct principles of health 
and hygiene. A swivel seat desk, ad- 
justable and posturally correct. De- 
scriptions of this and many other types 
of — may be had by + for 
ool! catalog No. 26 


were measured by specialists. Scientists in 
the field and in our laboratories worked 
out exacting specifications. Now your 
pupil can sit in school as science dictates. 
Health improves. Mind is freed. Nerves 
at ease. Gone is body strain—eye strain. 
Circulation is aided. Teaching is made 
easier because pupils are less restless. 
Classroom listlessness is no longer a 
problem. Posture correctness by Ameri- 
can Seating Company has been a distinct 
contribution to child 
welfare ...a definite 
stride forward in giving 
America’s Children a 
finer, brighter future. 


To focus attention on 
Posture this Poster—FREE 


to teachers and educators 


So your pupils may 
know the importance of 
correct sitting posture 
—so they may always 
be reminded that when 
they sit right they will 
feel right, we have pre- 
pared this poster. In 
three colors—17% 
inches by 25 inches, 
amply large to be read 
from the back of the 


room. Ready for you—ready for your class 
room to focus attention on posture and 
make your teaching more effective—pupil 
progress more certain. Free, in reason- 
able quantities, to teachers and educa- 
tors who fill in and mail the coupon. We 
will include, upon request, 15 authori- 
tative booklets on schoolroom posture 
and seating. Prepared by an eminent 
authority on seating posture, they con- 
stitute aliberaledu- 
cation in healthful, 
comfortable seating 
and posture. You 
will want these in- 
teresting booklets 
to help you in this 
important phaseof 
school administra- 
tion. Use coupon, 











AMERICAN 
SEATING COMPANY 
14 East Jc-cksoa Blv 
Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me, without obligation { 2 
soeres of your Classroom Posture Poster oa 
itting. 








NOME. ccocccocccccveccoscesseceses coovese 
Address... ccccccrcccccccccccccccccecss ooo 
Position 


(Indicate here whether you are Superia- 
tendent, Principal or Teacher) (y_j.5) 
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General Offices: 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, III. 
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President Hoover’s School in the Blue Ridge Mountains 


By C. J. HEATWOLE 


Miss Christine Vest 


School.” 





EVER has 
been 
such nation- 


there 


wide interest in the 
erection of a building 
for the operation of 
of a one-room rural 
school as has been 
shown in the one near 
the summit of the 
Blue Ridge 
tains in Madison 


moun- 


county now generally 
known as the “Presi- 
dent’s Community 


The establishment of this interesting school is 


but another example of the way important 


events in history 
sometimes turn 
upon apparently in- 
significant happen- 
ings. It is said that 
Rome was saved by 
the cackling of geese, 
that Waterloo was 
lost by a wave of 
the hand of one of 
Napoleon’s officers 
and that the city of 
Geneva was saved 
from pillage by a 
cauldron of hot 
Soup. So this school, 
high in the Blue 
Ridge mountains, is 
raced to the inci- 
dent of Ray Bur- 


racker, a mountain boy, appearing at President 
Hoover’s fishing camp on the Rapidan one day 
last summer to present to the President of the 
United States a ’possum representing a gift of 
welcome to the freedom and glory of these moun- 
tain fastnesses. This incident led to a conver- 
sation from which the President learned that 
there were no school facilities within reach of 
the children in the immediate section of these 
mountains. It does not mean, however, that 
there were no school facilities in the wider areas 
of the Blue Ridge mountains in Virginia, as 
some space writers would have us believe, but 
that so far as this limited section affecting two 
dozen or more children is concerned there had 
not been for a few years at least a school within 
the reach of these children, 

President Hoover, as a result of the “ possum” 
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The President’; Community School. 
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incident, immediately requested an investigation 
of the school facilities in the neighborhood and 
decided that he would provide at his own per- 
sonal expense a reasonably adequate school for 
His secretary, Mr. 
Lawrence Richey, was instructed to prepare 
plans for a school building and accordingly he 
applied to the State Department of Education at 
Richmond. Mr. Raymond Long, head of the 
division of school buildings, prepared plans and 
specifications for the building and detailed Mr. 
L. C. Hart of his division to superintend its con- 
struction while Mr. Richey was combing the na- 


this mountain community. 


tion to secure a suitable teacher to be put in 
charge of the school. 

The building is a plain, one story, wood struc- 
ture containing a schoolroom at one end fur- 
nished with modern school equipment and at the 
other end comfortable living quarters for the 
teacher with living room, bedrooms, kitchen and 
dining room. At present the building is heated 
by a stove and cheery open fire places and fitted 
out with running water and electric lights. The 
entire plant represents an investment of some- 


thing like $10,000. 


Miss Christine Vest, who is a graduate of 
Serea College, Kentucky, and has had experi- 
ence in teaching among the mountain folk of 
Kentucky, was secured as teacher and the school 
was opened February 1, 1930, with an enrolment 
of twenty eight pupils. 

The project from its inception had the en 
dorsement of the State Department of Education 
at Richmond and both the State Board of Edu- 
cation and the school board of Madison county 
made offers of financial assistance for the con- 
struction of the building and the operation of 
the school. However, President Hoover chose 
to pay on his private account all costs for con 
struction and furnishings and the salary of the 
It is understood that the 
whole project ultimately will be turned over 1 
the school authorities of Madison county t 


teacher for the present. 


become a part of the public school system of 
the State. 

The program of instruction is left entirely t0 
the good judgment of Miss Vest, the teacher, ™ 
be worked out in terms of the needs and conti 


tions she finds. The work with the children # 


present will be of an elementary nature, teach- 
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ing them the elements of reading, writing and 
grithmetic with such instruction as she may find 
important to give them in hand work, civic and 
character training. Later she will no doubt plan 
sme work for the adults—home-making for the 
women and shop work for the men, but for the 
present the time in the classroom will be occupied 
with such instruction as one would find in any 
well regulated one-room school anywhere in Vir- 
ginia. Miss Vest has already completely won 
he confidence of both children and adults of the 
scattered mountain community, which is the first 
and best evidence that she is wise and possesses 
a fine philosophy of life and of teaching, all of 
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which is the first essential to a successful school 
program in any community. 

This unique one-room school is located in a 
wild, open space near :ne backbone of the Blue 
Ridge mountains at an elevation of 3,200 feet, 
far above the headwaters of the roaring Rapidan, 
with a wide magnificent vista of mountains roll- 
ing to the South and East. The children attend- 
ing this school come up and down out of the 
mountains along the rugged trails to school each 
morning. They have ruddy, interesting, happy 
faces and are eager to learn. All the commu- 
nity folk are proud of the school—a bit of 
modern institutional life set down in the midst of 
their isolated and elevated abode. 





For the Good of the Profession 


By H. L. SULFRIDGE, Principal, High School, Charlottesville 


HILE the vocation of teaching is one of 
W the oldest, it is only in comparatively 

recent years that any marked progress 
has been made toward making teaching a pro- 
iession. Especially is this true with reference to 
its development as a profession in the United 
States. More progress has been made here in 
the past twenty years, I dare say, than in all the 
This has been due partly, no 
joubt, to the rapid growth of the public school 
ystem in this country, requiring a large army of 
workers with a special type of education and 
raining. Teachers’ organizations have sprung up 
with large memberships. In 1908, for example, 
the State Teachers’ Association of Virginia had 
amembership of 1,500, while last year the Vir- 
gia Education Association had paid-up mem- 
vers numbering approximately 13,000. In 1908 
the National Education Association had about 
(00 members ; today there are more than 200,- 
0 teachers, supervisors, and administrators in 
the national organization. All told, there are 
4,000 men and women engaged in educational 
‘ork in this country, and 650,000 of these belong 
“either State or national organizations. These 
“sociations are playing an important role in de- 


years preceding. 


“oping and elevating the profession of teach- 
‘§0n a par with the other so-called learned pro- 
‘ssions. The organizations have worked effec- 


tively for reasonable tenure and retirement laws, 
fair salary scales, and proper regulations govern- 
ing the professional standards, 

Still there remains much to be done before 
teaching can be recognized as one of the well 
established professions. It takes time to build a 
profession. Standards of training and practice 
must have the sanction of successful experience 
before they can be considered as fixed. We need 
tradition to give dignity to our profession, and 
tradition must bear the stamp of age. 

Tentative standards have been set up from 
time to time and a code of ethics has been sug- 
gested. We are gradually developing a pro- 
fessional consciousness and a sort of professional 
pride. We value the judgment and we covet 
the good opinion of our fellow workers. We 
may say that as a profession we are becoming 
significant and influential. Each profession must 
have its outstanding leaders to whom the rank 
and file may point with pride and strive to emu- 
late; just as medicine has its Mayos and law 
its Hugheses and Davises, so teaching has its 
Deweys and McMurrys. 

Sut the minimum requirements for teachers 
are much lower than those for doctors and law- 
yers. It is too easy to become a teacher. Not- 
withstanding the efforts made to raise the stand- 
ards of qualifications, many of the smaller 
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schools are still in the hands of teachers who can 
make little claim to scholarship or professional 
training. ‘The good of the profession demands 
that every teacher has at least two years of 
college education as a prerequisite to purely pro- 
fessional training and teachers should be the first 
And 


when we speak of a college education let us keep 


to urge the adoption of such a standard. 


in mind that thoroughness and breadth of train- 
ing which the term implies. We must think of 
scholarship first. ‘Teachers must have a more 
thorough experience in learning than they now 
possess. It has been said that a teacher should 
know his subject so well that if all the texts 
were destroyed he could write one of his own 
embodying all the essential features. How many 
of us could do this? We have the weakness to- 
day of studying many subjects without becoming 
scholarly ; we know many things about learning 
without becoming learned. We study methods 
and devices as if these were the principal things. 
Then we go about trying to apply this knowledge 
in the teaching of subjects which we ourselves 
have never mastered. JI have known normal 
graduates who were unable to find the percentage 
of attendance; or, having found the attendance 
of boys to be 80 per cent and the girls 90 per cent, 
they would add these and get 170 for the total 
percentage of attendance. 

The success of the profession demands that 
more attention be given to the mastery of sub- 
ject matter. Without minimizing the importance 
of courses in methods and technique, let us mag- 
nify the importance of higher standards of gen- 
uine the 
weakness in the schools today is a lack of 


scholarship. Undoubtedly, greatest 


thoroughness. It is time to ask ourselves seri- 
ously to what extent the teacher is responsible 
for this weakness. 

In recent years there has been considerable 
discussion of a code of ethics for teachers. It 
is well enough to center attention on ideals of 
professional conduct, but it is doubtful whether 
a code of ethics can be formulated successfully 
at any given time. Ethical standards must be 
the result of proper growth and development of 
ideals. Nice phrases and laudable declarations 
can never have the magical effect of transform- 
ing teachers whose thinking and behavior have 
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never been made to conform to proper profes. 
sional practices. We are all familiar with the 
old dictum that it takes three generations to make 
a gentleman. In like manner, professional ideals 
must be built up by generations of teachers 
knowing and doing the proper thing profession. 
ally. 

In the March issue of The Atlantic Month 
there is an article by Dr. Earl W. Anderson ep- 
titled Hamstringing Our Teachers. It appears 
that Dr. Anderson some time ago while he was 
on the teaching staff of Columbia University 
made a nation-wide survey of prohibitory laws 
and regulations governing the conduct of teach 
ers. Here are some of the prohibitions listed: 
(One Vir 
ginia board limited this to “sorry young men.” 


Keeping company with young men. 
Dancing. In Ottawa, Kansas, eleven high school 
teachers were dropped last June because the 
attended a dance at a local country club, A 
Mississippi ruling specifies that “‘no teacher maj 
play society to the detriment of the school.” 
Playing cards, staying out late at night, and 
Marrying. One county in Tennessee 
will not employ married teachers of either sex. 


smoking. 


By this regulation six married men and nineteen 
married women were denied reappointment in 
1929. In some places teachers are required to 
attend church and teach in the Sunday school 
Women’s dress is considered a proper subject 
for school board regulation, especially as re 
gards kind of material and length of skirt. In 
some schools the Bible may not be read in assem: 
bly and teachers must exercise great care as 
the theories they teach. “With few exceptions,’ 
says the editor of The New Republic, “teacher: 
are becoming the most tight-lipped and timorots 
On the other 
hand, Assistant Superintendent Mandel of the 
New York 
teacher he has not the same right to print, pub 


. . 4 : “ J, 
lish, and declare his thoughts and opinions. 1 


of any profession in the country.” 


schools contends that ‘as a schoo 


is no longer at liberty to write, speak, and pul 


lish.” Anderson concludes his article by declat 
ing that “parents have the right to demand tha 
their children be not endoctrinated with ideas !! 
Such 1s 4 


over hat 


absolute opposition to their own.” 
the 
shall not do. 


brief summary of controversy 


teachers shall or 
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\Vithout attempting to argue pro or con the 
question of prohibitory regulations for teachers, 
may I call attention to the fact that standards 
and ideals of the teaching profession are being 
yt up for the most part by those outside the 
profession itself. Teachers passively submit to 
and allow themselves to be hedged about by the 
rules and regulations of laymen. They tell us 
how we Shall spend our leisure, regulate our 
recreation and amusements, fix our moral stand- 
ards, prescribe our mental diet, and indicate the 
pounds and nature of our professional activities. 

These standards set up for us by laymen are, 
generally speaking, the standards of society. 
They represent public opinion, or rather that 
small part of public opinion which we may call 
community opinion. Our quarrel is not so much 
ith the rules and regulations as with the man- 
ner in which these rules and regulations are 
made. No profession can ever be highly self- 
outsiders to fix its 
The time has come when teachers must 


respecting which allows 
leals. 
step forth and assume the rather serious respon- 
ibility of setting up their own standards. Let us 
iave more constraint and not so much restraint. 
let our control grow from within instead of be- 
ig imposed from without. Let us, as members 
{the profession, demand such high standards of 
urselves that those outside the profession will 
respect us. As a profession we are too timid and 
eak. \Ve lack courage, the courage of our con- 
tions. Are our scholarship qualifications too 

If so, let us be the first to demand higher 
‘tandards. Do we need to be more circumspect 
i our conduct, in what we do and say? If so, 
then let us have the grace and good judgment to 
‘ace the facts and demand that the character 
ind behavior of those in the profession be placed 
i such a high plane as to win the respect and 
nfidence of the most exacting. Lawyers will 
‘mand that shysters’ licenses be revoked for the 
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honor and dignity of the profession; doctors will 
not allow “quacks” to practice; and teachers 
may well take a leaf from the book of these older 
professions and demand the elimination from 
our ranks of those who fail to measure up to 
acceptable ideals and standards. 

We need a code of ethics, such a code as may 
be the result of generations of successful and 
acceptable practice. Very recently, numerous 
efforts have been made to formulate such a 
code. Some of the outstanding declarations of 
this code may be stated as follows: 

1. Teachers shall promulgate no religious, 
personal or political propaganda. 

2. We will consider different interests, apti- 
tudes, abilities, and social environment of pupils; 
and we will endeavor to be impartial and just in 
dealing with pupils. 

3. We will scrupulously guard confidential 
and official information. 

4. We will foster friendly and intelligent co- 
operation between the home and the school. 

5. We should encourage the ablest to enter the 
profession and discourage making teaching a 
stepping stone. 

6. We should study to increase our knowledge 
and teaching skill. 

7. Such criticism as we make of another 
teacher’s work should be constructive and help- 
ful. 

8. It is the province of the superintendent 
and board to formulate plans and policies; it is 
the duty of principal, supervisors, and teachers 
to work in accordance with these plans and 
policies. 

9. We will endeavor to conform in all we say 
and do to those standards of conduct generally 
approved by the best people. 

10. By our own lives we should prove that 
education ennobles. 





[" you are planning to attend the N. E. A. meeting in Columbus, Ohio, June 28 to July 4, 

join the Virginia party in a special pullman over the N. and W. Railway, leaving Nor- 
folk Saturday, June 28 at 11:45 A. M. and arriving in Columbus the next morning at 7 :20. 
Write C. J. Heatwole, Richmond, for further information and hotel reservations. 
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Helps for Grade Teachers 


SILENT READING AND A MAY POEM 
By MRS. ALEXANDER MILLAR, Bedford 


SILENT READING 

Reading, oral and silent, has become a subject 
of universal discussion and scientific investiga- 
tion. We do not marvel at this since “Reading 
is the master key which unlocks the gateway to 
every other subject.” 

Virginia, recognizing that the present economi- 
cal and social conditions require more efficient 
methods of reading than those used in the past, 
has placed special emphasis on the teaching of 
reading in her public schools this year. 

Newer and better methods, more careful and 
more constant practice in reading are required of 
her teachers. The increased interest in the 
teaching of this subject is evidenced by the fact 
that whenever a group of teachers happen to meet 
the topic of conversation is teaching reading. 

Results obtained investigation have 
proved that rapid, comprehensive silent reading 
is eminently satisfactory and teachers every- 
where are trying to put this policy into practice. 

The teaching of silent reading is not a fad 


from 


which was born yesterday, lived today, buried to- 
morrow. It is a growth in teaching skills which 
has swept the country for a number of years and 
gathers momentum in its growing. 

One hindrance which most teachers find in 
silent reading work is lack of concrete sugges- 
tions and practical exercises for classroom work. 

We find that in order to meet this requirement 
silent reading material must be adaptable to the 
needs of each pupil; it must be diversified for 
testing and practice; it must be organized to 
train for many types of reading. 

The exercises here given have been worked 
out in actual teaching experience and we believe 
have proved their worth. Necessarily the exer- 
cises given must be limited in number; neither 
can they be given for all grades. However, a 
seventh grade teacher can utilize the idea of a 
first grade exercise by supplying more difficult 
content and vice versa. 

It is easy to plan these exercises and the 
clever teacher will invite suggestions from her 
pupils. This increases interest, mental alertness 


and ability. Someone may think that “planning” 
is lost motion and requires too much time, Not 
so, when you turn from the subject-minded to 
the pupil-minded method of teaching. 

The material used was selected under six head. 
ings with a view to action, oral responses and 
responses. Action responses always 
score higher because of the pleasure, activity and 
exhilaration which they give the pupils. 


written 


The exercises used are to increase speed, com- 
prehension, organization, retention, and skimming. 


To Increase Speed 

Grades 1-3. The pupils cut pictures from 
catalogues ; the teacher writes words on board; 
pupils match words with pictures. The child 
making the highest score is given a picture and 
asked to paste it on cardboard. Use words of 
familiar objects, such as animals, fowls, people, 
toys, food and clothing. 

The teacher prepares a set of questions and 
writes the answers on the board. She asks the 
pupils to help “teacher” by writing the answers 
on slips of paper. 

The next day the children write the answers 


without help. For instance: 


Information 

Answer 
Cows. 
Fields. 


Question 
From where does milk come? 
From where do peanuts come? 


Occupations 

Who raises wheat ? Farmers. 
Carpenters. 

Numerous topics suggest themselves. 

Use this as a group game. The winning group 
has the recess period lengthened five minutes 
Oh, blessed five minutes, what wonders yol 
work! 


Who builds houses? 


Third and fourth grades may use geograpir 


cal terms and pictures of historical characters 

A fifth grade was taught the parts of spect 
and the words representing them by this gamé 
It was interesting too and utterly void of the ale 
method of memorizing. Not only this, but? 
fourth grade occupying the same room learned 
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the old dry parts of speech by observing and 
playing the game. 


Action directions 
These hold the charm which breaks the spell 
of dullness. Ask pupils for suggestions. Teacher 


fashes a card which the pupils in another grade 


have helped to prepare. Children respond by 


action. 


Crawl under the table. 

Hold your right foot in vour right hand and 
hop across the floor. 

Pull in a kite that is flying too near a tree. 

Drive an automobile, stop when you reach a 
railroad crossing. 

Meet your mother on the street. 

Class play they are animals in a circus parade. 

And so on ad infinitum. 

For improvement of slow reading. 

A paragraph is selected, at a signal the group 
begins to read and continues for three minutes; a 
lot is placed after the last word read; the words 
are counted. The pupil reading the greatest 
iumber of words comes before the class and 
lfhe fails to answer a question he takes his seat 
aid the one who read the next highest number 
{words comes before the class. The pupil who 
read the largest number of words and answers 
the most questions is the winner. 


To Increase Comprehension 

The teacher gives instruction as to the facts 
‘0 look for in the lesson, These are discussed in 
lass and the children read the parts of the 
lection which prove their answer. 

Surely we will use the dramatization method. 
There is no surer means of testing comprehen- 
sion, 

Thought questions differ from fact questions 
ithat they are not answered in the text. An 
inderstanding of the fact is essential but ability 
“understand inferences is necessary to answer 
thought questions. 

lt is also helpful and important to use com- 
mehension methods in teaching history, geog- 
“hy, civics, and other subjects. 

‘reading graph. 
| he pupils draw ten squares on the backs of 
" tablets. These are numbered from one to ten. 
‘teacher arranges ten questions on a selection 
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for comprehension. The pupils read the selec- 
tion silently, close their books and write “yes” or 
“no” in response to the questions asked by the 
teacher. Each question is a score and the number 
answered correctly is recorded on the graph. 

Try this and note your reward. 

A speed graph may be used by making one 
similar to those in the Arithmetic Work Book. 

Silent reading has been defined as “the ability 
to interpret written words.” 

In developing skill in silent reading it is of 
fundamental importance that these mechanics be 
taught to which must be added an adequate skill 
in the mechanics of oral reading. 

All subjects are studied by silent reading and 
without which there is nothing studied, there- 
fore, pupils should be trained to comprehend, 
organize and retain what they read. 

We would utterly fail in teaching reading if 
we fail to instil a Jove for reading. Of all the 
subjects in our school curriculum reading finds 
the most ready response, and the difficulty in the 
mastery of this subject is usually found in too 
difficult subject matter. 

A third grade boy was failing in his reading ; 
this had its effect on all of his work. He was 
scolded, punished and told what an idiot he was 
until the poor little fellow, utterly discouraged, 
was fast acquiring the inferiority complex. He 
simply hated school. At the beginning of the 
half term he fell into the hands of a wise teacher 
who recognized the difficulty and advised demo- 
tion to the second grade. There was trouble in 
camp; protests from former teachers; threaten- 
ings from parents, but the principal demoted the 

boy. After a period, he began to improve; he 
actually grew to love reading lessons, and when 
again he was a third grade pupil he no longer 
dreaded but liked his school. He would rush off 
to school with a hurrah. Why the change? He 
had become one of the leaders in his class and 
all because a skilful teacher had demoted instead 
of promoting him, placed him at the level of his 
ability. 

Charters gives four general principles as a 
guide in selecting reading materials—it should 
be interesting; it should be graded on the basis 
of difficulty ; it should be selected on the basis of 
value; the supply should be abundant and varied. 
Children “learn to read by reading.” 
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A MAY POEM 
Secrets 










Oh, bluebell on the first summer day, 


Oh, blackbird with the shining yellow beak, 
You'd tell me why your bell’s blue if only yoy 





You'd tell me why it’s yellow, if you only could 
could ring; 


I'll tell you why my bell’s blue though I can only 





speak ; 
I'll tell you why it’s yellow, though I can only 








ring: 
SIN§ - A dragon-fly has brushed it with his bright blue 
I dipped it in a crocus on the first day of Spring. wing. : 
” —Louisa Hewitt. 






Permission of Poems for Children’s Hour. 










Professionalism Among Teachers 


By T. C. WILLIAMS, Superintendent, Chesterfield County Schools 






R. FRANK D. BOYNTON, president of _ service, or, together, opportunity for service. 

the Department of Superintendence of Dr. Sydney BL. Hall, former supervisor of high, 

the National Education Association, in schools for Virginia in compiling his Manual oj 
1929 said the following in regard to the teacher Administration included a page upon the pro- 
and teaching: “There is no calling or profession, fessional attitudes of teachers, dividing them 
save that of parenthood, which offers such Op- into six component attitudes as follows: 









portunities for service as does teaching. Past 
the teacher’s desk the unending stream of youth 
must go—the authors, statesmen, bankers, busi- 





The right attitude toward the teaching profession 








The right attitude toward children 






The right attitude toward fellow workers 






ness and professional men and women, those 
who are to build or wreck empires—and as they 
pass give the teacher his opportunity to touch 





The right attitude toward superior officers 
The right attitude toward the community 
The right attitude toward herself 









Destiny. 
“A phonograph can hear recitations, but teach- We shall consider the first of these and its te 






ing, that process by which one, skilled in the lationship to all the others. 
things of the heart and brain, undertakes the The right attitude toward the teaching pri- 





















teaching. 





task of enlarging the lives of others in all the fession. To be a true teacher in all that the ff 
varying possibilities of self-enjoyment and gen- word implies, the individual must have not only ™ 
eral usefulness, has always called for and had a respect and admiration of the teaching pro fj Pl 
the mightiest hearts and intellects in human  fession but a strong love for it. The teacher & 
history. who must force herself to do her work daily @ ¥h 
“So long as we continue to man our schools, and approaches the preparation of it with dreal he 
these bulwarks of our liberty, by men and is leaving out of her service its most vital factor @ %c 
women whose sterling honesty, ruggedness of that is, the spontaneous eagerness to grapplt Mf "si 
character, courage and compelling personalities with the problem as it presents itself and making abo 
mark them as leaders—civic, social, religious— the most of it. The eager response to the cha i up 
the republic is secure; what the teacher is, the lenge of each pupil under her care and the in Whe 
nation will become, what the school is today, the _ stinctive urge to do the best possible for eat! ‘de 
nation will be tomorrow.” one of them are essential. The loss of this fj 
The emphasis has been placed by Dr. Boynton tor of eagerness or enthusiastic response is tem 7 

upon two things in reference to the teacher and most serious loss that a teacher can sustain; 
These two things are opportunity and takes the heart out of her work and leaves" %u 





fat, too flat to secure anything but mechanical 
and apathetic response from the pupil. The 
stimulus has been lost. We all carry with us the 
memory of some consecrated person who has 






























































































































ly you ieft an indelible impress upon our lives through 

ontact with him or her as a teacher, an impress 

in only @ syat has gone deep because the stimulus behind 

yas a love of teaching and a true desire for 

nt blue service. We call to mind the words of Hughes, 

rwitt. principal of the famous Rugby School in England 

our. hy said, “Dedicate yourself to teaching for the 
ervice it renders.” 

\Ve may go on and on in an enumeration of 
the fine standards of real teachers and the high 
lealism of the profession as a whole, but as we 
,on we hear echoing in our ears statements 
‘rom the lips of members of the profession, 

rvice. hose Who are called teachers and who call them- 
of high # slyes teachers, which at once raise the very seri- 
nual Of BH cus question as to whether they ever will become 
he pro- @ consecrated and real teachers. We have all 
ig them eard them, such as, “I suppose I must teach in 
the sticks for a year or two before I can get a 

: sood place” as though the service to be rendered 
OFessn HE inthe sticks is any less vital or any less inspira- 
ional than that in an urban section or more 

7 ickly populated and better public serviced com- 
in munity. The love of teaching as such is not 
y there but a well developed and fully nourished 
yersonal and selfish consideration is there. No 

nd its re one begrudges the ambitious teacher her success 





1 securing more and more desirable places, but 
g 





édo all regret that some teachers place self 
dbove service rather than service above self. The 
motto “He profits most who serves best” is ap- 


hing pro- 

that the 
» not onl! 
hing pro 
1e teacher 







jlicable in all walks of life and the teacher is no 
exception. 





And yet we too often see teachers 







rork dail io are just getting by, as the saying is, doing 
vith drei € minimum of work and that very often only 
ital factor. § Cause it is strictly required of them by super- 





0 grapplt ‘sion and at the same time bitterly complaining 





nd making 


) the cha 


‘out low salary and not enough time for re- 
ners 


ration from the nervous strain of teaching, 











nd the i hen the chief nervous strain for them is out- 
> for eat “le of the classroom and directly opposed to 
sf this fa stoom work. 

onse is tt Then too often we hear the expression, “You 
sustain; “# “ tell teachers wherever you see them,” as 
d leaves “Hf “ugh teachers as such bear some mark of Cain 






i distinguishes them to their great disad- 
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vantage from all other workers, and that to be so 
recognized or identified or classified is a thing 
most undesirable and to be avoided at all costs. 
The most minor and empty-headed, gum-chewing 
flapper, filing clerk or letter addresser who goes 
through certain mechanical operations daily re- 
quiring the mentality of a ten year old, is proud 
of her job and glad to tell an inquirer that she is 
in the First National Bank, or elsewhere, and 
yet a teacher, the unprofessional one, will hesi- 
tate to say that she is a teacher and then usually 
qualifies it by saying that she expects to go into 
an office next year or is going into the business 
world, which is the same thing. Why she is 
ashamed of a profession of infinitely greater 
dignity, self-respect and general regard is a 
mystery. 

[ assert that taken as a whole teachers com- 
pare favorably with any group from other walks 
of life and to the discredit of most of them. The 
greater poise and dignity, the trained self-con- 
trol, the cultured bearing, the intelligence of 
countenance and purposeful atmosphere place 
upon teachers the stamp of worth-while citizens 
who have a task to perform and are performing 
it well, those who can be counted among the use- 
ful of the world and who feel the vital quality of 
their usefulness. The true teacher is never in 
fear of being recognized as such and is willing 
enough to assert that she is a teacher. 

Then we have that not rare enough type who 
asserts that out of actual teaching hours she has 
no responsibility to any school authority or 
school and that her conscience is her guide, that 
no one has anything to do with her during this 
time and that she is answerable to no one, Such 
vehement statements as these can be engendered 
by only one thing, the necessity for defense. A 
clear conscience and the fixed conviction of duty 
well and faithfully done will never bring forth 
such statements as these because they are not 
needed as a defense under such circumstances. 

This type of teacher evidently forgets that 
the community in which she works pays her 
salary and has a right to demand what she 
morally promises when she signs her contract, 
that is, the best job that she can do for the chil- 
dren under her care regardless of outside factors. 
The community is not interested in the number 
of dates she can have nor the number of men 
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with whom she can have them, a fact of vital 
importance to this particular brand of teacher. 
It is interested, however, in the kind of service 
that she renders through her teaching. This 
teacher seems to forget that physical fitness is a 
large part of efficient work as a teacher, that 
good work cannot be done in a half exhausted or 
jaded physical state; that a date nightly with a 
consequent loss of much vitally needed rest does 
not make for efficiency or for partial efficiency. 
I do not believe that any teacher who adopts such 
an attitude as this or who indulges in such prac- 
tices is a professional teacher. She is certainly 
not placing the duty of teaching in the primary 


position. To state that she can stand such a 
round is so fallacious as to verge upon the 
ridiculous, 


Teaching is a severe nervous strain if properly 
done. All of Partly for this 
reason only five days a week are devoted to it. 
Still there are those emancipated souls among 
us who claim and practice such habits as will 
tear down the strongest nervous structure and 
who finally, or nearly, break down and have to 
Theirs is a double offense— 


us admit that. 


have substitutes. 
first, in so living as to make it impossible to do 
the teaching job properly, and, second, as a result 
of so living and neglecting their work finally 
they must, on account of destroyed vitality and 
lowered resistance, drop out and make way for 
substitutes who while they do their best can 
never do well. This type claims to be profes- 
sional with very little if any basis for such a 
claim. It is certainly as much a part of a teach- 
er’s professional duty to keep fit as it is for the 
athlete to do so, and far more important. 

Then there is the all too common type who 
forgets that the community has ideas and ideals, 
or, if she remembers it, it is with the attitude 
that the ideas and ideals of the community 
should be changed for her benefit rather than 
that she should try to fit into the community 
harmoniously and so acceptably that through her 
contacts she will be able to do a better job there 
—the truly selfish type, illustrating again self 
above service rather than service above self. 

Then we have the teacher who opposes 
changes which are in themselves beneficial to the 
system and to the schools involved because she 


is afraid of losing her job. We have had this 
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experience in consolidation difficulties, and jp 
The hand of the protesting and 
grasping teacher may not be always so apparent 
but its influence is felt and again we have self 


other matters. 


above service. 

We are not unfamiliar with that teacher who 
rushes to and through the preparation of her les- 
son plans with no thought of adapting the reci- 
tation or to better the conduct of the assign- 
ment to the needs of the group as a whole as 
well as to the needs of each individual member 
of the group. 
characteristics and aptitudes of the individuals 
and to prepare for the period with them in mind 
and so secure a general appeal to all and at the 


It is not impossible to study the 


same time, in part at least, satisfy the cravings of 
each ; not simply make a plan and dump the whole 
recitation before the group as if each had the 
same idea in regard to it or the same trend of 
mind. In other words, too often no attempt is 
made to do more than get by the principal with 
a lesson plan regardless of whether it fits or not. 
This type of teacher is thoroughly satisfied with 
her job because she has not been called down 
and has got by with it. I do not believe this to 
be the professional attitude. 

I wonder how many of us know the type who 
is So cautious, reminding us of the ‘“Timid Soul’ 
of the papers, and so afraid of losing her popu- 
larity in the community, or with certain influen- 
tial people in it, that she promotes pupils u- 
deserving of promotion. Such a teacher is n0 
less than a traitor to the cause of education and 
the worst enemy that school children of a com 
munity can have. She cannot be true to her 
self, her profession or her community, She 
lives a life of deception and actual falsehood 
for a so-called popularity which, based upo 
such a foundation, is more repulsive than the 
creature who courts it by kotowing and conniving 
and deceiving. The most despicable and danger 
ous of all unprofessional types is this and the 
type from which too many schools suffer. 


Why not stand up and look ourselves in tH 
face and tell the truth about these things. A* 
they professional? No, most emphatically 10% 
Still no one wants teachers to be funereal 0 
aspect or to be devoid of pleasure and recreatiol 
No reasonable person can make such a charge. 


. ° hp. 
There is, as we all know, a middle ground & 
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tween extremes; that is the ground to be occu- 
pied by professionally minded teachers. Then, 
when the attitude toward the professicn is right 
and the idealism high, other atticudes, such as that 


toward children, toward fellow teachers, toward 
superior offices, toward the community, and to- 
ward herself, will take care of themselves, the job 
will be well done and the teacher will enjoy a 
life satisfactorily filled with healthful recreation 
fully enjoyed and will have the satisfaction of 


work well done and duty performed, 

Then, shall we define professionalism as plac- 
ing service above self in our particular work? 
Or, shall we say that the word professionalism, 
aside from professional teaching, means the con- 
viction, and action upon that conviction on the 
part of the teacher, that her school and school 
work come first, regardless of all other consider- 
ations—a duty not to be interfered with by the 
intrusion of selfish and professionally meaning- 
less pleasures or of preparation for such pleas- 
ures; that keeping physically fit to do the job and 
to do it well is an inescapable obligation ; that a 
teacher is at all times under obligation to her 
school and to her associates in education and a 
realization of this obligation is essential to pro- 
fessionalism; that professionalism embraces a 
love and admiration for the profession of teach- 
ing and a feeling of gratification and privilege in 
being engaged in it? 

The highest ideal of professional ethics should 
be our guiding inspiration and although many of 
us may not reach the highest ideal we can at 
least do the best that we can to do so and avoid 
the crass unprofessional practices of some. 

As a whole, I believe that most of us are try- 
ing to do the best with our job that we can, that 
we do follow reasonably satisfactory professional 
standards and that we can congratulate ourselves 
that the grosser abuses enumerated above are 
few, but I also believe that professionalism ex- 
tends beyond the actual job that we do. That, 
of course, is all important, but we frequently 
complain as educators that the teaching profes- 
sion does not receive the consideration and recog- 
nition which is its due as a great profession, con- 
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tributing importantly to the civilization of the 
world, performing a great service to mankind in 
dispelling ignorance and superstition. We com- 
plain that the three great liberal profess‘ons, 
law, medicine and the ministry, are recognized 
for their great service while our profession is 
not, although our service is as great. I wonder 
if this is not partly due to ourselves, if we are 
not our own worst enemies in that we disparage 
the very profession in which we are engaged to 
our own hurt, often thoughtlessly but none the 
less effectively. We have heard teachers say 
things about teaching and their engaging in it 
which seem to indicate that they have no high 
regard for or deep belief in teaching but are 
simply in it for the time being, which may be 
very well, except for the fact that they often do 
a very temporary type of work also. No sincere 
piece of work can be done without a sincere be- 
lief in the value of that particular thing to be 
done. 

I am afraid we are too prone to think that all 
fields of endeavor are greener than our own, 
more remunerative, pleasanter and more to be 
In this we 
forget the lean years of the young doctor when 
he is struggling to establish himself ; the days of 
doubt, discouragement and debt of the young 
attorney starting into the work of his life; and 
the discomforts, low salaries, poor churches, 
critical congregations, erratic governing bodies 
and flimsy living quarters of the young minister 
fighting for life itself in his beginning years. 
We see only the pleasant side and forget the 
vicissitudes of others in our criticism of our own 
lot, while, I believe, if we will examine our work 
with a dispassionate eye and reasonable mind we 
will find that it is not only as pleasant as other 
work but gives an opportunity for service 
equalled by few and surpassed by none, and I 
make no exceptions. 

If we wish teaching to become a great profes- 
sion, recognized by everyone as such, we must 
begin with ourselves. We will never be valued 
for more than we value ourselves and believe in 
our service to eivilization through teaching. 


desired from every point of view. 
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PURPOSE OF RURAL ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


By F. 


S the purpose of rural elementary education 
Is it to meet the needs of the com- 
Is it 


young people specifically for rural life and rural 


local 7 


munity ? vocational? Is it to prepare 


occupations? Js it to serve the dominant occu- 
pational interest of the community ? Is it to build 
up a unique rural civilization separate and apart 
from urban civilization 7 

Or, is its purpose general rather than specific, 
cultural 
rather than local ? 


rather than vocational, world-wide 
Is its purpose to help build 
one great American civilization and to help the 
rural child adjust himself successfully and effec- 
tively to this civilization ? 

Leaders in the field of rural education do not 
agree on this issue. The purpose of this article, 
therefore, is to present what the writer thinks 
is the correct philosophy of rural education. 

Wrong Purpose 

In order to present the issue I am giving quo- 
tations from two authorities on both sides. 

“The rural school must educate the children in 
such a way that they will want to remain in the 
country and will remain in the country because 
of the opportunity, independence, and pleasure to 
be derived from the country.”—Lee L. Driver. 

“Communities are differentiated by means of 
their interests. These may be mining, industry, 


The 


community business or interest determines the 


commerce, stock raising, agriculture, etc. 


kind of vocational training an individual should 
have. Ninety or ninety five per cent of the popu- 
lation will remain in the community they are born 
or reared in, or will move to a similar commun 
ity, one with similar interest. The dominant pur- 
suits of a region may determine what the pupils 
should be trained for without doing any injustice 
to any.”—J. M. Gillette. 

One side of the issue is clearly presented by 
these two authorities. These writers believe that 
rural elementary education should create a de- 
sire to remain in the country, should prepare 


young people for rural life and rural occupa- 


B. FITZPATRICK, State Teachers College, Radford 


tions, should serve the local community, and 
should help to stop the exodus from the country 
to the city. They also believe that rural elemen- 
tary education should be vocational and should 
serve the dominant economic interest of the com- 
munity, all of which is a wrong philosophy of 
rural elementary education. 
Right Purpose 

The purpose of rural elementary education is 
the same as the purpose of elementary education 
anywhere. ‘The rural child needs practically the 
same literature, the same English, the same 
training in reading, the same geography, the same 
history, and the same general education that the 
urban child needs. There should be some differ- 
entiation in content and approach, but not in 
purpose. The background of experience of a 
rural child is different from the background of 
experience of an urban child. To this extent 
there should be a difference of approach and a 
difference in method. Local material will also be 
different. With these two exceptions the purpose 
of rural elementary education is identical with 
the purpose of elementary education anywhere. 
It is not desirable to have two systems of schools 
with different standards, different material, and 
What we need is 
one great American civilization made up of many 


different aims and purposes. 


groups with many different interests all united 
Public education 
should be a blending and a fusing process. The 


in common aims and purposes, 


big problem of rural elementary education is one 
of socializing the child and of preparing him to 
become an efficient member of society at large. 
With this idea in mind consider the following 
quotations from two of the greatest authorities 
on rural education: 

“Tet us have farmers, who are farmers from 
choice and not from force. As a teacher in 
country schools I do not teach agriculture in my 
unmake farmers. | 


teach it for two simple reasons: first, because 


schools either to make or 


is the basic experience of my voung people, the 
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experience through whose terminology they in- 
terpret everything else: and second, because it is 
a great racial heritage of science and information 
which every child should know, just as he should 
know history. In short, let us make agriculture 
and farm life experience the starting point of 
elementary rural education, not its ultimate goal. 
This redirection of the country school is a matter 
of fundamental educational philosophy not of 
making farmers or holding country children upon 
the land as is often argued. Neither the making 
or unmaking of farmers touches the quick of the 
country school problem educationally.”—Mabel 
Carney. 

“J am frank to say that I am ready to protest 
against that philosophy of rural education which 
assumes that the rural environment alone and 
by itself is a sufficiently broad environment for 
the education of the rural child. Education must 
bridge the gap from the country to the city. It 
must attempt to mold into one social unit the 
diverse groups of our present social organization. 
The idea of keeping all the farm boys on the 
farm is the poorest policy we could follow. We 
cannot afford to arrange our rural education so 
that the boy is obliged to stay on the farm. The 
door from country to city must swing wide. 
There must be freedom of intercourse between 
the two. We must not have a_ peasantry.”— 
K. L. Butterfield. 

These two high authorities I believe give us 
the right philosophy of rural elementary educa- 
tion. Our aim should be not to make rural and 
urban people less alike but more alike. Instead 
of ruralizing the curriculum we should urbanize 
it Why not ruralize the city curriculum and 
In this way 
we would enrich and enlarge the environment of 
each group. 


urbanize the country curriculum? 


To summarize this position let me 
sive a quotation from Dr. Brim’s book entitled 
Rural Education. 

“Rural elementary education is merely elemen- 
lary education in a rural setting. The principles 
that control its activities and purposes are those 
of child growth in general and social welfare at 
large. There is nothing local in its purpose. Its 
lifferences will be due to the local approach and 
‘0 the different needs to be supplied in order that 
‘he rural child may realize, through his environ- 
ment, the growth that is justly his and in order 
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THE MIND IN MOTION 


“In peace as well as in war the 
mind must be kept in motion.” 


TYRANNY OVER THE MIND 

Jefferson’s orotund oath swearing “eternal 
hostility against every form of tyranny over 
the mind of man” implies a power which, in the 
last analysis, all the saviors of mankind to- 
gether do not possess. Breaking the chains of 
external bondage is but a fraction of the battle. 
After all, each individual must himself cast aside 
—if it is ever to be done—the shackles of com- 
placency and indifference by which intelligence 
is too often caged, cribbed, cabined and confined. 

Education, which aims to aid in the liberation 
of the human mind, has at times in its long his- 
tory deserted the role of liberator and paraded 
as a tyrant. Man’s effort to devise a more per- 
fect means of education, to pass on to each gen- 
eration an intellectual heritage from which new 
inquiry and achievement will bloom, is the story 
of a perennial clash of ideas and one of the 
most fascinating and enlightening scenes in the 
drama of human progress. The history and 
philosophy of education is for the teacher a 
source of light playing upon his daily problems, 
for the citizen it is a compass of self-orientation 
in the world of knowledge. 

This subject is one of many now offered in 
correspondence instruction by the University of 
Virginia. English, government, sociology, eco- 
mathematics are other home study 
courses taught by regular members of the Uni- 
versity faculty and accepted for certificate credit. 
In comparison with, resident college work, home 
study should not be described by the salesman’s 
“just as good” but it has advantages which cer- 
tainly make it the next best thing. 

Readers of the Virginia Journal will be sent 
a new catalogue and complete information about 
home study courses upon application to the Ex- 


nomics, 









tension Department, University, Virginia. 


that society may realize from him the contribu- 
tion it has a right to expect. To create such an 
environment for the child and to foster such 
growth is unquestionably the task for rural ele- 
mentary education.” 
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| Department of High School Principals 


Conducted by D. W. PETERS, State Supervisor of Secondary Education 





A HIGH SCHOOL BOY’S LETTER TO HI5 PRINCIPAL 


REMARKABLE letter was received a 
few days ago by a Virginia high school 
principal from one of his boys. The boy 
is a member of the senior class. He is nineteen 
years old. His school work is rated as “poor.” 
He has an intelligence quotient of 111. His con- 


duct record is “good.” ‘The letter is as follows: 


“Dear Sir: 

Unfortunately I seem to be unable to express 
myself to you in speech as I would like to, Call 
self 


whatever you wish, the fact remains that my 


it inferiority complex, consciousness or 
mind goes blank, forgets its mission, when | 
enter your office. Words fail me and my tongue 
seems tied. 
stead of trying to discuss things verbally. In 


For this reason I am writing in- 


writing I seem to be able to express myself more 
intelligently. 

“Since Christmas vacation I’ve done a pile of 
thinking. 
have approximately fifty more years to live; 
that during those fifty years or so I shall have 


I have come to the realization that | 


to make my own way. The way in which | 
live, what I do, and the impression I leave on 
the world will be due largely to the ideas, theorie; 
and ambitions I form during the next four years. 

“Throughout my years in high school and 
prep school I have been a poor student because 
I do not enjoy the work. I have failed to see 
the importance or worth of stumbling through 
translations and a maze of other things which, 
to my mind, nets the student nothing. Science 
and literature are the only subjects that ever 
interested me but, unfortunately, they have a 
very small fraction of my time and they have 
been far too abstract for a keen interest. 

“T enjoy philosophy and psychology and good 
books. I have often stayed up all night trying 
to understand Neitzsche, Freud, and others. In 
the past two months I have read “Common 
Sense in Education” by Bell, the “New Deca- 


logue of Science” by Wiggam, “The Story of 


Philosophy” by Durant, and several other books 
of this type. I enjoy and profit by reading this 
sort of book, but when I take up a geometry or 
a grammar my interest stops and my mind wan- 
ders to other things. 

“Perhaps I have the wrong conception of what 
an education means, but I don’t think I am en- 
tirely to blame for that. No one has ever been 
able to give me a true definition of education, 
[ have been told by many to study hard, make 
good grades, but that is as far as it goes. When 
| say why, the answer is always the same, ‘In 
order that you may become an educated man.’ 

“What I want to know is, just what is an 
education? Is it a knowledge of algebra, 
geometry, grammar rules and historical events, 
or is it something else, something beyond? | 
believe it is the latter, 
question. 


This brings up another 
What is this something that lies be- 
yond the dry uninteresting facts and theories one 
gains from textbooks? 

“There are many other questions | would like 
to ask, but you will have trouble enough reading 
what I have already written. Perhaps I have 
said too much, overreached the line. I am not 
sorry for it because, for once, I have been frank 
concerning my thoughts on education. To be 
perfectly frank, I think education has left me 
more mystified than ever. If someone who 
knows would only help me get the right slant on 
things, you, for instance, I think I could come 
out far ahead of where I am now.” 

The Virginia principals who read this letter 
will be interested in the answer to this boy's 
thoughtful questions and the circumstances un- 
der which it was written. We are wondering if 
this case is not typical of the mental processes of 
many high school pupils who have not had the 
courage to even describe in verbal or written 
form the struggle going on in their minds. 


What principal could answer the boy’s question. 
And why could he not 


“What is education?” 
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alk with his principal in his office but had to 


Who is to blame for this, the 


The principal who received the letter was 


asked to indicate what he would say to the boy. 


He writes: 


“Just what I shall say to the boy will largely 
pend on his reaction to my opening and will 


have to be varied accordingly. 


“[ shall start by telling him that education 
onsists in preparing to enjoy the best things of 


fe, but that as we cannot always do exactly 
what we please, education also consists in pre- 
paring to do a number of things that we do not 
ike and that the person who has 75 per cent of 
sleasant things to do is a normally happy per- 


on. That at the present time he has mental in- 
ligestion due to the fact that he had been read- 
ng books for which he was not mentally pre- 


pared. That perhaps the ordered routine of col- 


ee was not the best thing for him but that he 
should continue his reading under supervision, 
for if he did not he would probably get worse 
rather than better. That education is an elastic 
term and varies with the individual, but that it 
isalways better when it rests on a broad foun- 
lation, a condition for which he is now prepar- 


no 


“These and other things I shall tell him, al- 
though I have my doubts that they will answer 
his questions wholly. 

“An examination of the character analyses of 
this boy shows him to be rather unusual in the 
opinions of his teachers.” 

The principal may be 75 per cent right but it 
is a safe guess that the principal’s reply will not 
be 30 per cent satisfactory to the boy. If the boy 
has mental indigestion, what is the cause? Will 
you say that the boy has no business trying to 
understand Neitzsche? Should he be advised to 
read other writers in the field of philosophy, say 
Plato, Aristotle, the Bible, James, Thorndyke, 
etc. rather than the futuristic philosophy and 
psychology of Neitzsche and Freud? Or, will 
you say that the boy needs “guidance” in his 
reading? Is he groping for a freedom he can 
never attain? At any rate this boy needs help— 
a subtle yet simple kind of help. He needs 
sympathetic comradeship. Who should give it 
and how? 

Who will answer the boy’s questions? ‘This 
would be a pertinent and fruitful topic for dis- 
cussion at the next conference of principals dur- 
ing the annual convention of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association. They could well afford to 
offer a prize of $50 or $100 for the best answer 
to this boy’s questions. 





A Striking Example in the Work of Rehabilitation 


By NELLIE T. HARRIS, State Department of Education 


F you would know what rehabilitation really 
is, go with me to a mountain cabin in one of 
the beautiful sections of our State in the 
blue Ridge Mountains. 
In that lowly cabin lay a boy of good Anglo- 
‘axon stock, 18 years of age, flat of his back on 
ibed of straw where he had lain without walk- 
ig for five years—seemingly one of God’s for- 
gotten ones! He had a tubercular hip and had 
‘en able to attend school but little, reaching 
ily the third grade. His mother, a widow, frail 
‘id bent with the weight of years, cared for 
mas best she could by her meagre earnings 
‘the wash tub, the only support of the home. 
Sometimes rehabilitation workers have rare ex- 
*tiences in their efforts to make the first con- 


tact and gain the confidence of one whom they 
would interest in rehabilitation. Particularly is 
this so in those isolated sections of the State 
where the people live so to themselves that they 
look askance at all strangers until it is very defi- 
nitely determined by all the inhabitants of the 
“hollow” just what the intruder’s business is and 
that he has no intention of interfering with their 
rights and privileges. 

When our rehabilitation agent arrived at this 
lowly home for his first visit he explained, by 
way of introducing himself, that he was the State 
rehabili-ta-tor, and his chest possibly swelled a 
little with just pride as he caught a vision of 
what rehabilitation could do for this boy. 

A “billi-ta-tor,” said the boy, “Well, no, I 
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ain’t never hearn tell of that kind of ’ta-to in 
We raise right smart chance of 
’tatoes here, too. The Irish ’tato we pretty much 
git our living from; our eats and sometimes 


these parts. 


drinks, too, when the apple crop fails up the 
hollow; and we have the sweetenin’ ’tato, too, 
’ceptin when the early frost gits on the vine, but 
a ‘billi-ta-tor,’ no sir, I don’t believe none of them 
grows around here. Of course, now, they may 
grow in Gruget’s Hollow, a piece down the 
mountain below here, but I ain’t never seen any 
of ’em. What is they good fer, anyhow?” 

Well, it is a tribute to the tact and patience and 
zeal of that rehabilitation worker that he really 
did make himself and his mission understood to 
the boy and his mother as he told them what had 
been done for others and could be done for him. 
The boy’s honest blue eyes grew wide with wonder 
when he finally caught something of the vision 
of what the strong arm of rehabilitation could 
do for him, and that day, before leaving the 
cabin, the “billi-ta-tor’” had so won the confi- 
dence of the boy that he agreed to be taken to a 
clinic at the nearest point for examination and 
later to have his hip treated at a hospital. 

Of course, the surgical work and hospitaliza- 
tion had all to be secured without cost to the 
board, but, thanks to the untiring zeal of our 
great surgeons and to the generosity of those 
big-hearted men, Rotarians and Kiwanians, all 
this was in time accomplished. 

Weary months passed and grew into years 
while the mother delved at her tub and supplied 
the nourishing food to build up the boy’s strength 
after the skill of the surgeon and nurse had done 
its best. When the disease had been arrested 
and he had at last gained health he was able to 
walk comfortably on crutches although one leg 
hung short and useless. 

It was decided that with a crippled leg and his 
wholly untrained mind that his best asset was his 
This 


seemed to point to watch and jewelry repairing 


rather nimble fingers and his good eyes. 


and this necessitated his coming to town. Those 
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who saw him will never forget how he looked 
when he arrived in the rehabilitation office, 
proudly dressed in blue denim, the best that his 
happy mother could do to fit her boy for city 
life. Now watch and jewelry repairing, being 
a bench job, was best suited to William but this 
meant a long period of training with maintenance 
and suitable clothing to be provided—the re. 
habilitator knew not how—for in this State there 
is no maintenance fund for trainees. Everybody 
in the office got busy. There never was anything 
like their regular attendance at Bible classes and 
Social Service Leagues. Appeals were made to 
every interested person. Necessary clothing and 
some money for maintenance was secured and 
William began his career. 

Gradually his social contacts improved him in 
appearance and in manner, and when, after fur- 
ther treatment in a local charity hospital his leg 
was lengthened, he was able to discard both 
crutches and was given real “store” shoes with 
one high sole and could walk well with only a 
cane. 

Close application to his work brought desired 


” 


results. The painstaking old German watch 
maker at last pronounced him ready for a job— 
and William stepped out into the world to take 
his place in the jostling, pushing line of wage 
earners. 

But rehabilitation had yet another service to 
render. William must be fitted into proper em- 
ployment before he could be left to stand alone. 
Many and varied were the adventures made into 
the world of business before he was finally placed 
with a jeweler in a big city shop at a living 
wage. He writes us in his crude, third grade 
fashion which is not always intelligible, but when 
we read that his boss was good to him and that 
he was earning from $20 to $25 per week we 
felt that William had found his place in the 
Promoted from a life of ignorance, 


suffering and poverty on a bed of straw iné 


busy world. 


mountain cabin to independence in a city jewelry 
shop—this is rehabilitation. 


Cu) 
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State Department of Health 


Evitor's Nore: This is the fifth of a series of eight 


alth “Questions and Answers” prepared by the State 
Yealth Commissioner, who will gladly answer any other 


estions On matters of public health. Address: State 


fealth Department, State Office Building, Richmond. 


CHAPTER V 


What is rabies or hydrophobia? 


ie 


A. It is a disease of man and animals, chiefly 


dogs, uniformly fatal. 
What is the cause? 

\. It is due to living virus or poison found in 
the brain of the sick man or animal which is 
transmitted from animal to animal, or ani- 
mal to man, in the saliva or secretion of the 
mouth. 

How does the poison in the saliva enter the 
body of the animal or man? 

Through the skin broken by the bite of the 
animal, 

How soon after a dog is bitten will it de- 
velop rabies, or, in other words, what is the 
incubation period? 

Usually from three weeks to three months. 
Some cases have been known to develop 
after twelve months. 

Do all persons or animals bitten by a rabid 
animal develop rabies ? 

No, only about one in five, or 20 per cent. 
When the disease once develops, is it always 
fatal ? 

Yes, in man and in animals. 

How long does the disease last ? 

No longer than ten days. 

Then, if a dog has rabies it will die in ten 
days or less? 

Yes, the disease always ends fatally in ten 
days. 

Are bites on some parts of the body more 
likely to cause rabies than on others? 

Yes, bites about the head and neck are 
more dangerous because they are closer to 
the brain. 


Can rabies be prevented after a person is 


bitten by a rabid animal 7 


res 


How ? 


D . . = - 
by giving anti-rabic treatment. 
Vhen a person is bitten by a suspected ani- 
mal, what should be done first ? 


A. Treat the injured place promptly by cauter- 


izing, preferably with strong nitric acid, or, 
if this is not available, carbolic acid, or by 
any strong antiseptic. 

What should be done next? 

Try to determine whether the dog had 
rabies, consult a doctor or veterinarian. 
What evidence aids in the decision? 

If the dog was provoked or is known to be 
vicious, it probably did not have rabies. 
What are some signs that aid in determining 
rabies? 

If it is a stray dog, running wild, acting in 
an unnatural or aimless way, attacking other 
dogs, animals or people without provoca- 
tion; if it is not a stray dog, it will act in a 
manner quite different from usual, obviously 
sick. 

Should a dog suspected of rabies be killed? 
Not unless it is necessary to prevent its at- 
It should be 
killed if one is satisfied it has rabies. 


tacking persons or animals. 


If not killed, what should be done with it? 
It should be confined or tied up for ten days. 
If the dog is killed or dies within that time, 
what should be done? 

The head should be cut off, and shipped, 
packed in ice, to the laboratory of the State 
3oard of Health. 

If a person is bitten by an animal suspected 
of rabies, should he take anti-rabic treatment ? 
If bitten about head, face or neck, the treat- 
ment should be begun as soon as possible; 
then it may be stopped if it is found that the 
If bitten else- 
where, one should wait to find out if the 


animal did not have rabies. 


dog was rabid. If the dog dies in ten days 
and the examination of head shows it was 
rabid, the treatment should be taken. 
Where are dogs’ heads examined in Virginia ? 
At the laboratory of the State Board of 
Health, Richmond, and at the branch labora- 
tories at Norton, Harrisonburg and Nassa- 
wadox, Northampton county. 

Are there any costs? 

Not for the examination. Prepay the ex- 
press on the head and the cost of collect 
telegram reporting the result. 
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DOES THE PRINCIPAL WORK? 


In the April 14 issue of the Journal of Educa- 
tion, Boston, appears an article entitled, Does the 
Principal Work? The article of over two pages 
lists in brief, terse statements the experiences 
making up the log of a principal’s work during 
the course of a school day. Out of the fifty items 
mentioned in the article not one of them is men- 
tioned in the list of functions of a principal as 
reported in the more recent research studies 
made to determine the proper and major func- 
tions of this important school official, and very 
few of them have even any direct relationship 
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to the major functions set up in these studies 
which are: 

Supervision of Instruction 40% 
Administration 30% 

Clerical Work 

Teaching . 

Miscellaneous 

Here are some samples taken from the items 

mentioned in the article to prove that the prin- 
cipal works: 
Leaves shak- 
ing down the furnace to answer call. Is jp. 
formed that this is Mrs. Sheehan, and that Rosie 
Sheehan has a bad cold, and will he tell Miss 
McCarty that Rosie won’t be in school today? 
Assures Mrs. Sheehan that he will deliver the 
message. 

“Answers four telephone calls between seven- 
thirty and eight to inquire if there will be any 
school today if it rains as hard as it is now. In- 
forms inquirers that the sounding of the no-school 
signal is in the discretion of the superintendent, 
and that he has no means of knowing what the 
superintendent will decide this morning. 

“The no-school signal doesn’t ring. 

“Reaches the school building. Seven new pu- 
pils are waiting to be assigned to rooms. Ex- 
amines six different types of transfer cards, and 
makes note that three of the new pupils must 
secure their vaccination certificates. 


“Seven a. m. Telephone rings. 


“Disposes of the seven new pupils. Meets a 
delegation from the Jones family consisting oi 
Mrs. Jones, her sister, and a grandmother, who 
feel very much hurt because Herbert Jones re- 
ceived only a G mark on his last quarterly re 
port. Herbert never had less than an E in Miss 
Robinson’s room, and the Smith boy who lived 
next door got an E when everybody knows that 
he didn’t work half as hard as Herbert. Explains 
that the marking of pupils is a matter best left 
to the teacher’s judgment, with which he hardly 
feels like interfering, except in cases of gross 
injustice. Jones delegation departs, unconvinced, 
and only slightly mollified. 

“Miss Marks reports that Edward Burke has 
torn up his report card in front of the class and 
Also that Edward has 
Calls 


will not take it home. 
played truant six successive afternoons. 
Edward in and lectures him. 

“Complaint comes in from Room 15 that the 
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temperature hasn’t been above 62 degrees all the 
morning. 

“Complaint from No. 7 that the room is 82 
degrees, even with the windows open, and that 
the teacher can’t get it cool enough. 

“Librarian sends down word that there are 
sixty four overdue books from the school library, 
and that she can’t get them in, and will the prin- 
cipal please do something about it? 

“Teacher brings in a child from No. 5, sus- 
pecting that she is coming out with either scarlet 
fever or measles, or some sort of rash. Shall the 
teacher send her home? 

“Receives indignant note from parent that the 
school dentist won’t pull child’s aching tooth. 
Why shouldn’t Mrs. Smith have the same service 
that other families are getting? Goes up to dental 
clinic, and finds that dentist wishes to save six- 
Also, that the child hadn’t cleaned 
Goes back to office and 
tries to compose note which will be tactful 
enough not to make a lasting enemy of Mrs. 
Smith. 


year molar. 
his teeth for a month. 


“Delegation of boys report that somebody has 
been ““crooking” valve caps from the bicycles in 
the basement and deflating the tires. 

“Teacher on recess duty brings in Michael 
Carrigan, who has been caught smoking cigar- 
ettes behind the building, surrounded by an ad- 
miring crowd. 

“Telephone call from the superintendent’s 
ofice. Superintendent notices from the last re- 
ports that there are fifty-seven pupils in one of 
the first grades. Wants to know if it wouldn’t 
be possible to transfer enough of them to an ad- 
joining school to relieve the congestion. 

“Parent calls up to complain that boys who 
attend this school plug mud at his windows 
after dark and three times have taken milk bottles 
from his doorstep in the early morning. Tries 
to convince parent that the function of the school 
is not to police the neighborhood. 

“Works without interruption for five minutes 
on one-word test for science teacher. 

“Agerieved parent comes in to complain that 
somebody said that Mollie had been out with the 
whooping-cough, and the nurse said that she 
couldn’t come back for six weeks. Mollie can- 
not afford to lose six weeks of schooling. 
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“Resumes preparation of examination for 
science teacher. Reaches third question. 

“Salesman comes in intent on selling the school 
a looseleaf encyclopedia which will be given ab- 
solutely free, on subscribing to the yearly ap- 
pendices. Finds that the catch is that you must 
subscribe to the addenda for ten years at $3.50 a 
volume, paid all in a lump, when the book itself 
will be given free. 

“Report that a desk is broken in No, 13, and 
will the principal have the janitor fix it. 

“Advance agent calls, asking to put on a lec- 
ture by Ellen McCarthy Jones, illustrated by 
stereopticon views of Yellowstone Park, on a 
60-40 basis. 

“Principal closes his desk, and catches a car 
for the neighboring city, where he attends a class 
from 4:15 to 6 at Hope University on “The Ad- 
ministration of a Modern School system.’ ” 

These samples will be recognized at once as 
common daily experiences by the principals in 
Virginia but we hope they would not put them 
down as the best evidence to demonstrate that 
the principal works. It might prove that his time 
is fully occupied from day to day but we believe 
that there are a great number of principals in 
Virginia who would not be proud of such a day’s 
work but rather would go home in the evening 
feeling a sense of shame and disgust at such a 
day’s accomplishment. We do not mean to say 
that all the items mentioned above would or 
should not find their way to the school in the 
course of a day but many of them could be dis- 
posed of by teachers, clerk, janitor and other 
workers around the building and not be neces- 
sarily referred to the principal whose main duties 
should be concerned with aspects of instruction, 
curricula-making and adjustments, and policies 
of administration and educational guidance. To 
do these things wisely and well he must be free 
from petty interruptions and have long periods 
of time in which to give undisturbed attention 
and sustained effort to the larger aspects of edu- 
cation if the school is to get the best service 
from such a school official. 

We are quite ready to grant that it depends 
upon the principal himself as to whether he de- 
votes his time to the larger and more significant, 
aspects of the work of his school or whether he 
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permits himself to be wholly occupied with the 
petty and less important duties which can easily 
and rightly be assigned to other people connected 
with the school, but we like to think that there 
are not many principals in Virginia, who, if 
called upon to give reasons for their official be- 
ing, would list such items as are mentioned above 
in the effort to prove that a principal works. 
Why is it necessary at all to go into print on 
the subject, unless it be for the reason suggested 
After the 


principal had exhausted all his efforts to get the 


in a story that is going the rounds: 


janitor to spend less time sitting in a comfortable 
chair in the furnace room reading magazines, the 
superintendent being called in to rebuke or fire 
him finally snorted, “Who do you think you are 
anyvway—the principal ?” 

VITALIZING HIGH SCHOOL COM- 

MENCEMENTS 

The leaven of modern theory and principles 
of education has been working in America and 
here and there is breaking through the crust of 
tradition, custom and formalism. Just now there 
is a distinct movement to vitalize the graduating 
exercises in the high school. For a long time 
commencement exercises running through al- 
most a whole week have consisted of a sermon, 
a formal address by a leading citizen, a class 
program, and a final exercise in which perfunc- 
tory and formal speeches are made by two mem- 
bers of the class—“salutatorian” and “valedic- 
torian”—closing with the distribution of diplo- 
mas to the members of the graduating class. 
These high school commencements have become 
so conventional and formal, even to the point 
of donning the academic regalia of the college 
and university, that one wonders whether these 
formalities could not be substituted by more 
compensating exercises that would be an expres- 
sion of the spirit of youth and would contribute 
more directly to the welfare of the public schools 
as a live and potent institution in modern civili- 
zation. 

In the effort to vitalize these commencement 
exercises and to bring them to function more 
directly as a practical feature of school activi- 
ties two distinct types of programs have been 
so far evolved and substituted for the old time 


graduating exercises. Some high schools of the 
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Middle West, while not varying greatly the form 
of the programs, have sought to vitalize the con- 
tent of the program by following out a more 
unified idea of setting up a theme running 
through all of the programs. For example, the 
graduating class, in conference with the princi- 
pal or designated committee of the faculty, de- 
cides upon a theme around which all the exer- 
cises will center thus adding continuity to the 
whole used the 
cardinal objectives of education. 


program. Some have seven 


The invited 
minister who is to deliver the annual sermon 
is advised as to the theme and is requested to 
use this theme as the background in the prep- 
aration of his sermon; 


and so, with the 


person who is to deliver the annual address and 


too, 


all those who appear on the platform on any 
of the programs. 

lhe other new type of graduating exercise 
now being followed by some other high schools 
Is an entire breaking away from the old con- 


ventional form and substituting something new 


and different—a historical pageant representing 


local or general history. Such an exercise has 
many things to commend it. It lends itself to 
a more general participation by the members of 
the graduating class. 
patrons. 


It has a strong appeal to 
It requires a great deal of creative 
work on the part of the pupils—writing the 
episodes and interludes, preparing 
lighting and skill and art in acting. 


costumes, 

It calls 
into practical usefulness almost all the depart- 
ments of study in the high school. 

We are rapidly becoming conscious of our his- 
tory, especially local history. Everywhere we 
are marking our highways for their historic as- 
sociations. In the West they are recalling the 
pioneer life on the plains through rodeos, mark- 
ing the: trail of the Oregon route of the covered 
wagon and pageants of adventure days. At 
Winchester recently during the Apple Blossom 
Festival in the presence of 50,000 or more peo- 
ple a real old time stage coach drawn by four 
horses was in the parade. It represented vivid- 
ly to the present generation the best means of 
passenger transportation of three-quarters of 4 
century ago. 

High schools in the counties of Virginia would 
do well to consider the wisdom and feasibility 
of substituting for the old time type of com 
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mencement exercises a pageant depicting some 
phases of their local history. It is high time that 
the facts of local history be rescued from ob- 
livion and a good way to do it is to interest our 
school children in the search for its important 
items. The children themselves would be inter- 
ested in assembling the facts and stories and 
presenting them in pageant form. On May 3, 
the school children of Orange county gave a 
spectacular pageant representing the outstanding 
features in the history of Orange county, not as 
4 commencement exercise but as a matter of 
giving to the children of that county a fuller ap- 
preciation of their rightful heritage—a more in- 
timate knowledge of the great men who lived in 
the county and the important events, local and 
national, with which they were associated. 

The principals of our Virginia high schools 
would do well to consider with the graduating 
class early next year the advisability of sub- 
stituting a pageant depicting the historical events 
in their counties for the formalities of the usual 
This would reduce the 
number of programs to two—a pageant and a 
final program for the awarding of diplomas. 


graduating exercises. 





THE COLUMBUS MEETING—N. E. A. 


The annual meeting of the National Education 
Association will be held in Columbus, the capital 
city of Ohio, June 28 to July 4. Under the regu- 
lations governing the delegates to the delegate 
assembly, the body doing the business of the Na- 
tional Association, Virginia is entitled to about 
Of the 200,000 or more mem- 
bers of the National Education Association there 
are over 2,000 in Virginia. The Virginia Educa- 
tion Association under the plan of affiliated or- 
ganizations is intitled to eight delegates. The 
others are sent from local associations in the 
cities of Norfolk, Richmond, Lynchburg, New- 


fifteen delegates. 


port News, Roanoke and one or two counties 
where there is an organized group of N. E. A. 
members. 


The following members have been named as 


delegates to represent the State Association at 
R. W. House, Salem; 
J. Heatwole, Richmond; G. L. H. Johnson, 
Danville; Roland E. Cook, Salem; Mrs. T. R. 
Witten, Broadnax: Lucy Mason Holt, Norfolk; 


the Columbus meeting: 
ja 


Nannie Fields, Coeburn; and Cora Reynolds, 
Coeburn. The other delegates will be reported 
direct to N. E. A. headquarters but we should 
appreciate it very much if they would be re- 
ported to this office also so that we may have a 
complete list of delegates from Virginia. 





PULLMAN AND HOTEL RESERVATIONS 
FOR COLUMBUS MEETING 

Many Virginia school people, besides the 
regularly appointed delegates, will attend the 
N. E. A. meeting at Columbus this summer. 
With this in view we have secured a block of 
reservations at the Deshler-Wallick Hotel to be 
assigned to the Virginia delegation. This hotel 
is centrally located overlooking the State capitol 
grounds and is only a few blocks from the 
auditorium where the meetings will be held. Vir- 
ginia headquarters will be located in this hotel 
and it would be pleasant for all the Virginia 
people to stay at the same hotel. We shall be 
glad to assign these reservations to those who 
make application to this office in the order in 
which the applications are received. We already 
have received a number of applications. All 
those who are planning to attend the Columbus 
meeting should write us as early as possible if 
they wish to take advantage of these reserva- 
tions. 

We have arranged also with the Norfolk and 
Western Railway to carry a special pullman from 
Norfolk through to Columbus for the exclusive 
use of the Virginia delegation. When writing us 
for hotel reservations ask also for space on this 
car, which will probably leave Norfolk Saturday 
morning, June 28, at 11:45 and arrive in Colum- 
bus Sunday morning at 7:20. The rates will be 
the usual fare and a half for the round trip on 
the identification certificate plan, which will be 
$31.17 from Norfolk, $29.81 from Richmond, 
$29.31 from Petersburg, $23.94 from Lynchburg, 
$22.50 from Roanoke, and $16.98 from Bluefield. 
The pullman fare will be in addition to the above 
amounts, ranging from $3.75 to $6.38 one way. 
Further and more detailed information will ap- 
pear in the June issue of the Journal, or special 
information may be had by correspondence. 

Reservations should be made at the earliest 
possible date so that we may notify the hotel 
and railroad authorities. 
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UNIQUE METHOD OF SECURING SAFE 
WATER SUPPLY FOR MECKLENBURG 
RURAL SCHOOLS 


Superintendent C. B. Green, of Mecklenburg county, 
has inaugurated a unique method of securing safe wa- 
ter supply for the rural schools of his division, Last 
spring he made a survey of the water supply of the 
rural schools and found that between twenty and 
thirty schools used water from springs that overflow 
every time it rains. This was considered a dangerous 
source of drinking water for the children and he re- 
solved that some solution should be found whereby the 
children could have pure, safe and wholesome drink- 
ing water. The first step towards its solution was to 
secure competitive bids from four well drilling con- 
cerns for a flat price for a completed well, everything 
furnished, wells to be of the following specifications : 

Wells to be drilled until five gallons of water per 
minute is secured and this supply maintained for one 
hour’s steady pumping, or until the well is drilled 160 
fect. Well to be cased in with four-inch galvanized 
casing, a Myer’s ratchet-headed pump, galvanized pump 
piping and rod with brass cylinder to be used. Pump 
installed on a three-foot square concrete base and a 
satisfactory water supply guaranteed for five years, 
price $240 per well. Of course, every well must stop 
in solid rock and casing driven into this solid rock so 
tight that surface water cannot enter these wells. 

At each school a meeting of the patrons was called 
to interest them in the proposition and to secure their 
approval and acceptance of the obligation to pay $209 
for the school well. These patrons in order to pay im- 
mediately the expense of drilling a well give a note 
at the bank. By action of the school board arrange- 
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ments were made with the patrons to pay each school 
$25.00 per room if they furnish the wood ready for 
the stove for the coming session. In this way the 
patrons would be able to pay off their note, in whole 
or in part, for drilling the well. 





RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT DISTRICT 
G MEETING AT HARRISONBURG, 
APRIL 11 

Be it Kesolved: 

1. That we favor a law to provide public school text- 
books at public expense. 

2. That we favor a law making it unlawful to charge 
tuition for pupils in high schools. 

3. That we favor the establishment of a woman’s col- 
lege in Virginia and believe that the proper location js 
Harrisonburg. 

4. That we urge a more adequate provision for the 
retirement of teachers. 

5. That we recommend to the State Board of Education 
that it add to its staff a supervisor of public school music 

6. That we favor the appointment of the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction by the State Board of 
Education. 

7. That we urge upon the State Department of Public 
Instruction the necessity of enlarging the program of 
supervision of rural schools until we have a complete and 
effective State system. 

8. That we express our appreciation to Superintendent 
Keister, Miss Anthony, Principal B. L. Stanley, teachers 
in the Harrisonburg schools and speakers on the program 
for their efforts to make this meeting pleasant and helpful. 

JoHn C. Myers, Chairman, 
Lina E. SANGER, 
J. D. Kramer. 





HOME ECONOMICS IN 
WISE COUNTY 

For the past few years interesting 
courses have been developed in some 
of the leading high schools of Wise 
county under the direction of Miss 
Sallie Combs. Miss Combs 
divides her time between Norton 
High School and Wise High School. 
At Norton the work is housed in a 
cottage where all the arts of home 


Helen 





making are taught and practiced. At 
Wise High School a room in the 
school building has been set apart for 
this work. The interest in this work 
by the students is 
number of girls electing the cours:s 
in Home Economics. At Wise two 
boys are taking the course in this 
department. We are publishing two 
pictures of the classes, the one at 


shown by the 





ee 





Wise on the front and the 
class at Norton on this page. 


cover 


Home Economics Cottage and Class at Norton High School 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT DISTRICT J 
MEETING, UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, 
APRIL 5 

Be it Resolved: 

1, That we commend the State Department of Educa- 
tion in its efforts to eliminate adult illiteracy from the 
State. 

2. That we recommend to the State Board of Educa- 
tion that it add to its staff at an early date a supervisor 
of public school music. 

3. ‘(hat we favor the appointment of the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction by the State Board of 
Education. 

4, ‘hat we urge upon the State Department of Educa- 
tion the necessity of enlarging the program of super- 
vision of rural schools until we have a complete and 
effective State system. 

5. ‘That we deplore the practice of charging tuition in 
public high schools and express the hope that the time 
will soon come when every child in Virginia will have an 
opportunity for a free high school education. 

6. That we urge the taking of the necessary steps by 
State and local school authorities to insure a nine-months’ 
school term for every elementary and high school child. 

7. That we commend the State Department of Educa- 
tion for its interest in the development of library facilities 
for the public schools of the State and urge the con- 
tinuance and increase of the program until every public 
school, including the one-room schools, is provided with 
at least minimum library facilities. 

8. That we favor the initiation of a program in the 
State that will secure the services of medically trained 
workers to make the parts of the inspection of school 
children which the regular classroom teachers are not 
qualified to make. 

9. That we believe an adequate system of elementary 
and secondary education commanding increased State 
support should at the same time receive increased local 
fnancial support. 

10. That in view of the value to our children of the 
tative animal and plant life of the State, we wish to 
approve the efforts of the State Department to call the 
attention of the schools to nature conservation and recom- 
mend that these efforts be extended. 

ll, That we heartily approve of the hour-period in our 
public high schools and urge the State Department of 
Education, the superintendents and principals of the State 
fo assist in every way possible in the preparation of high 
school teachers to utilize fully the hour-period for di- 
rected learning as well as to have the activities-period 
wed more largely for extra-curricular activities and 
guidance. 

12. That we express our hearty appreciation of the 
‘tvice rendered by all officers, speakers, and teachers 
‘ontributing to the success of both the departmental and 
general sessions of this conference. 

Joun L. MANAHAN, Chairman, 
A. M. JARMAN, 
WILLIAM Day SMITH. 


DISTRICT F MEETING AT LYNCHBURG, 
APRIL 4 


The annual meeting of District F, comprising eight 
counties and the cities of Lynchburg, Buena Vista and 
Clifton Forge, was held at Lynchburg on April 4. There 
was an unusually large attendance. Mr. J. L. Borden, 
who has served the district as vice president for the past 
seven years, was unanimously re-elected and Mrs. Alex- 
ander Millar was elected leader of the grammar grade 
group of the district for the ensuing year. Clifton Forge 
was selected as the place of meeting for the district for 
1931. The following report of the resolutions committee 
was adopted: 


Be it Resolved: 

1. That we express our sincere thanks to Mr. J. L. 
Borden, vice president, District F, and to those who have 
so ably assisted him for their interest and efforts in the 
preparation and the execution of the program of today; 

2. That we extend our sincere thanks to Dr. E. C. 
Glass, superintendent of city schools, to Mr. W. T. Mc- 
Cullough, principal of R. E. Lee Junior High School, to 
the Lynchburg city school board, to the Chamber of 
Commerce, to the Lynchburg Teachers’ Club, and to the 
cafeteria management for their cordial entertainment and 
reception ; 

3. That we express our gratification and appreciation 
for the re-appointment of State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Hon. Harris Hart, and that we pledge him 
our support in the work; 


4. That this association go on record as favoring the 
appointment of a committee to investigate the existing 
conditions in high school athletics, and to form plans 
whereby greater benefits and more satisfactory results 
may be derived from the athletic program; 

5. That we appreciate the legislative efforts of our 
Virginia Education Association at the recent session of 
the legislature, and wish to go on record as suggesting 
that all future efforts of the association be directed toward 
provision for an elementary school term of nine months 
for all children of Virginia, subordinating thereto all 
efforts toward free textbooks and teachers’ retirement. 


Respectfully submitted, 

R. C. Cuiips, Chairman, 
L. CRAWLEY, 

C. M. Assort, 

J. J. Fray. 


Comittee 





RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT DISTRICT 
H MEETING, FALLS CHURCH, 
APRIL 11-12 


3e It Resolved: 

1. That we heartily approve the work being done by 
the State Board of Education in its efforts to reduce 
adult illiteracy. 

2. That we approve a more adequate retirement 
plan and that we urge each teacher to ask his repre- 
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sentative in the State Legislature to support the plan 
when it is presented at the next session. 

3. That we express our appreciation to the Hon- 
orable Wilbur C. Hall for his advocacy of the pro- 
posed new Teacher-Retirement Law in the 1930 Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

4. That we term for all 
school children State, or, until 
plan can be put into operation, a uniform term for all 


advocate a nine-months 


throughout the such 


schools within each county. 


5. That we favor free textbooks in 


schools only after such conditions have been met as to 


our public 


place Virginia above the average in educational rat- 
ing when compared with the other States of the Union. 

6. That all contributed to 
the Preventorium be that 
committee be selected by the Virginia Education As- 


teachers who have not 


asked to do so, and one 
sociation for the purpose of proportioning the funds to 


the Preventorium and to the Pavilion at Catawba, 
according to the interests of the teachers. 

7. That we express our appreciation to the program 
committee for their efforts in arranging this meeting. 
8. That we express our appreciation to the children 
and to the teachers 


who entertained us last evening 


who so efficiently trained them. 
9. That we express our hearty appreciation to the 
people of Falls Church who so kindly opened their 
homes to us and to the Parent-Teacher Associations 
and the Community Leagues of Fairfax county for the 
delightful lunches served, and that the secretary of 
this association be instructed to write letters of thanks 
to these organizations. 
W. G. CoLEMAN, Chairman, 
\GNES 
C. H. STRADER, 
BEATRIX CLARK, 


’ : DoONALDSON 
Committee ' ; 


Secretary. 


DISTRICT I MEETING AT ABINGDON, 
MARCH 7-8 


The teachers of District I held their regular annual 
meeting at Central School, Abingdon, March 7 and 8. 
The meeting was well attended, there being 430 who 
registered besides many who did not register. 

The two days’ program opened with a general meeting 
at 10 A. M. Friday, March 8, with the president, W. E. 
Gilbert of Teachers’ College, East Radford, presiding. 
After the invocation by Rev. G. A. Maiden, Stonewall 
Jackson College delighted the audience with selections of 
music and readings. 

Superintendent W. J. Edmondson made the address of 
welcome and Superintendent B. E. Copenhaver gave the 
response, 

R. W. House, president of Education As- 
sociation, spoke on the Program of Virginia Education 
Association. 


Virginia 


In his discussion he urged the division of 
the district into two sections, with the Roanoke section 
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having 993 teachers and Bristol section with 


teachers. 


1,090 


Registrar J. P. Whitt of Teachers’ College, East 
Radford, spoke on the Tenure of Teachers. 

Superintendent Roy B. 

Moonlight Schools, telling of the work being done at a 
night school for adult illiterates in Bristol. 


sowers, of Bristol, discussed 


Superintendent H M. McManaway, of the Virginia 
School for the Deaf and Blind, outlined the work being 
done in the education of the deaf and blind in Virginia, 

After announcements the meeting adjourned. 

Beginning at two o'clock in the afternoon departmental 
mectings were held for high school teachers, primary and 
grammar grade teachers, and rural teachers. 

On Friday, March 7, at 8 P. M., a general meeting 
was held with former district president, W. R. Bowers, 
Teachers’ College, East Radford, presiding. 

Following the invocation by Rey. Ik. D. Worley, Martha 
Washington College gave several splendid selections of 
music and readings. 

Major IE. V. 
gram of Physical Iducation. 

Dr. M’Ledge Moffett, Teachers’ College, East Radford. 
gave a very fine address on Character As An Objectiv 


Graves spoke on the Virginia State Pro- 


in I:ducation. 
Mr. Thomas D. State Board oi 
Education, outlined Virginia’s /i:ducational Future, He 


Eason, secretary of 
stated that Virginia’s immediate need is that of equaliza- 
tion of educational opportunities. He said the State must 
come to the rescue of the weak counties and cities. 
The final meeting of the conference was held Saturday 
March 8, at 9 A. M. 
invocation by Rev. J. G. Patton, and music was rendered 


The meeting was opened with 


by the pupils of the Abingdon public schools. 

Division Superintendent C. C. Shelburne, of Christians- 
burg, outlined the Montgomery County Plan of iewer 
teachers, more pupils, less expense, and higher salaries. 
A heated discussion about the merits and demerits of the 
Many questions were raised by the lead- 
Mr. Eason, secretary of State 


system followed. 
ers of the conference. 
Board of Education, explained that this plan was only 
an experiment and urged all to withhold judgment until 
the plan has been fully carried out. 

Mr. T. D. Eason spoke on the certification of teachers, 
explaining the recent changes which have been made. 

Miss Kate Wheeler, vice president of the Virginia 
Congress ‘of Parents and Teachers, spoke in a very ¢f 
fective manner on the work of the Parent Teachers’ As- 
sociation, while H. C. Graybeal, of Emory and Henry 
College, gave a splendid outline of the organization and 
work of the Co-operative Education Association. 

President H. G. Noffsinger, of Virginia Intermont Col- 
lege, Bristol, spoke on extra-curricular activities, showing 
to what extent they develop leadership. 

Dr. Yost, of King College, Bristol, made a brief and 
inspiring talk on development of character through class- 
room activities. 


The chief address of the morning was made by Miss 


Ruth Pyrtle, president of the National Education 
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Association, her subject being Goals and Accomplish- 
ments of the National Education Association. She said 
that the aims of this organization were the same as those 
of the States—a program of service—and that their su- 
preme purpose was the child welfare of America. There 
is no foreign organization comparable to the N. E. A. 
Miss Pyrtle urged the attendance of as many as possible 
at the national meeting to be held at Columbus, Ohio, 
luly i. The theme for this meeting is Vital Values in 
Education, and a number of noted speakers have been 
secured from all parts of the United States and abroad. 

Following this address a short business session was 
held. Report from the committee on finance, with F. B. 
Fitzpatrick as chairman, was read and adopted. 

H. H. Bruce, of Bland, read the report of the resolu- 


tions committee. The resolutions as adopted are: 


Be it Resolved: 

1. It is the sense of this body of teachers, namely, 
District I, that the State Association defray all neces- 
sary expenses of the district associations, for the reason 
that we believe the teachers’ dues at present are sufficient 
for that purpose. 

2. It is the sense of this body, by reason of the large 
territory in District I and the great number of teachers 
who are unable to attend the meetings as now con- 
stituted, that the district be divided and that we ask the 
executive committee and the board of directors of the 
Virginia Education Association to effect such division. 
In the meantime, we urge that the local associations in 
the various counties express themselves as to whether or 
not this division should be made and report the same to 
the district president to be acted upon at the general 
meeting during Thanksgiving week. 

3. We wish to express to the district president, W. E. 
Gilbert, our appreciation of the excellent program which 
he has given us during the present session. 

4. We desire to express our sincere thanks to Delegate 
Wilbur C. Hall, patron of the Teachers’ Pension Bill, 
introduced by him in the present session of General As- 
sembly, and we furthermore wish to thank all members 
hoth in the House and Senate who supported the same. 
We wish also to express our appreciation of the increased 
appropriations which the 1930 Legislature has given to 
the public schools. 

5. We hereby express our sincere thanks to the teach- 
ers of Abingdon, the Parent ‘Teachers’ Association, 
Martha Washington College, Stonewall Jackson College, 
the Boy Scouts, the fraternal organizations and the citi- 
ens of the town for the courtesies shown us and for the 
hospitality granted those of us who are in attendance at 
this time, 

Respectfully submitted, 
C. C. SHELBURNE, 
H. C, GRrAYBEAL, 
Mrs. NANNIE PRUNER, 
Mrs. J. H. Moore, 
H. H. Bruce, 
EVA VAUGHAN, Secretary. 


COURSES IN LIBRARY SCIENCE AT 
WILLIAM AND MARY SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


Dr. K. J. Hoke, director of the summer school of the 
College of William and Mary, announces that the College 
will offer the five courses in Library Science outlined 
below. These courses will be offered the first term only. 
Credits offered for the courses will count on any degree 
or on a State certificate. Information concerning ex- 
penses may be obtained in the general bulletin for the 
summer session, 1930, which may be obtained by address- 
ing H. L. Bridges, Registrar, College of William and 
Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia. Information concerning 
the scope of the courses and the preparation necessary to 
enter these courses may be obtained by addressing E. G. 
Swem, Librarian, College of William and Mary. 


Classification and Cataloging 

First term; 5 hrs. lec.; 2 sem. hrs. 

Lectures on the principles of classification and catalog- 
ing designed to familiarize the student with the most 
economical and sensible methods for the small library. 
In addition to the lectures, practice work, two hours a 
day, under supervision, will be required of each student. 


Organization and Management of Libraries 

First term; 5 hrs. lec.; 2 sem. hrs. 

A course for those who desire a survey of the best 
methods in the organization and management of school 
and other small libraries. Book selection. Book lists. 
Elementary trade bibliography. The purchase of books. 
Care of books. Accession and other records. Charging 
systems. Book binding. Book mending. Library plan- 
ning and furniture. Library laws of Virginia. School 
libraries in relation to educational systems. School 
libraries and the public. State aid to school libraries 
in Virginia. 

Reference and Bibliography 

First term; 5 hrs. lec.; 2 sem. hrs. 

Study and use of important reference books: diction- 
aries, encyclopedias, yearbooks, concordances, anthologies, 
biographical dictionaries, cyclopedias of special subjects, 
government documents, indexes to periodicals, and special 
bibliographies. Practical instruction in the use of the 
dictionary card catalog in the college library, with ex- 
planation of the printed cards of the Library of Congress. 
In addition to the daily lectures, study and practice work, 
two hours each day in the College Library, under super- 
vision, will be required of each student. 


Literature for the Primary Grades 

First term; 5 hrs. lec.; 2 sem. hrs. 

This course is intended to familiarize teachers and 
librarians with literature suitable for the first five grades, 
to set up standards by which literature for these grades 
may be judged, and to suggest methods of presentation. 


Literature for the Upper Elementary Grades and 
High School 


First term; 5 hrs. lec.; 2 sem. hrs. 
This course is intended to familiarize teachers and 
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librarians with literature suitable for the grades six to 

eleven, to set up criteria for selection of literature, to 

study the problems of collateral reading, and to suggest 
methods of interesting students in reading. 
The officers of instruction are the following: 

Earl Gregg Swem, Litt. D., Librarian and Director of 
Courses in Library Science. 

Joan Chaffee Miller, M. A., Supervisor of English, 
Williamsburg Training School, Instructor of English, 
Summer Session, William and Mary College. Chil- 
dren’s Literature. 

Elizabeth Eades, A. B., B. L. S., 
Academy, Andover, Mass. 
fication. 

Ruth 
Andover, Mass. 

Charles W. Supervisor of School 
Libraries, Virginia Department of Education. 
Methods of State Aid to 


Phillips 
Cataloging and Classi- 


Library, 


Be ty. Se Phillips 
Reference and Bibliography. 


3rown, Library, Academy, 


Dickinson, A. B., 


School Libraries. 
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Books for reference work, cataloging and classification 
will be supplied by the College Library, which now con- 
tains 75,000 volumes. 

The courses in Library Science have been planned 
primarily for those who wish to become qualified to 
administer high libraries. Assistants in public 
libraries, college students, and teachers who desire ac- 
quaintance with the principles of classification and catalog- 
ing of books will find these courses helpful also. Stu- 
dents are urged to have two years of college work before 
applying for entrance to these courses. 


school 


The director of the summer school does not encourage 
a student to select these courses with the expectation of 
acquiring such technical skill and experience in six weeks 
that she will be enabled to apply for all library positions. 
The courses are introductory and elementary. With a 
preliminary education of at least two years of college 
training, an industrious and ambitious student may acquire 
sufficient knowledge of the subject in six weeks to enable 
her to begin a career as a teacher-librarian. 


Educational News and Comments 


THE annual literary contest in Mecklenburg county, 
which recently was held in Chase City, was won by 
Boydton High Hchool. The award was a beautiful lov- 
ing cup presented by the Kiwanis Club of Chase City. 
There were contests in debate, reading, public speaking 
and declamation. 
<> 
UNUSUAL interest in the district meetings has been 
shown this spring by the teachers. ‘The attendance at 
each of the meetings has been remarkably good and the 
business-like way of conducting the conference was an 
observation that everybody in attendance would make. 
The resolutions adopted at these meetings are character- 
ized by careful and thoughtful preparation and general 
agreement on the outstanding things the State Associa- 
tion should encourage and promote. 
<> 
WEpbNEspDAY, April 9, President Combs and the faculty 
of the Fredericksburg State Teachers College gave a 
beautiful banquet in honor of the division superinten- 
dents and principals in the immediate section of the State 
served by the College. The occasion was a most de- 
lightful affair. Brief informal talks were made by Presi- 
dent Combs, T. D. Eason, Secretary of the State Board 
of Education, Henry G. Ellis, superintendent of schools, 
Petersburg, and C. J. Heatwole, editor of the Virginia 
Journal of Education. 
<> 
Frep M. ALEXANDER, principal of the Newport News 
High School, announced this year his Second Annual 
Visiting Night for April 15. In carrying out the scheme, 
he omits the regular afternoon schedule of classes and 
runs them instead from 7 to 9:30 in the evening, invit- 
ing the parents to visit the school to observe the class- 


room work. It is not a prepared exhibit but the regu- 
lar daily work of the school that Mr. Alexander wishes 
his patrons to see. These occasions bring to his school 
something like 1,500 or 2,000 parents. 

On the reverse side of the invitation card Mr. Alex- 
ander takes occasion to make some very significant state- 
ments for the information of the people. He says, “Edu- 
cation is changing rapidly. The work of a modern high 
school will be a revelation to you. 

“The emphasis in a modern high school is placed more 
on learning by the pupils than on teaching by the teach- 
ers, The large part of the teacher’s work is done out- 
side the classroom. His work in the class is largely de- 
voted to supervising and encouraging the learner to work 
up to his full capacity. 

“Education is an investment. 
sults of your investment in a modern high school.” 

<> 

IT was announced recently that four Virginia high 
school journalism students were winners in contests con- 
ducted by. Quill and Scroll, national society for high 
school journalists, with headquarters at Des Moines, Ia. 

Virginia Consan, of E. C. Glass High School, Lynch- 
burg, was one of the national winners in the ad.-writing 
contest, while the three other State winners scored in 
the regional competitions. 


Come and see the re- 


In the news-writing contest, Southeastern district, 
Florence Rhea Tally, of John Marshall High School, 
Richmond, was a winner. 

A. T. Gunn, Jr., of George Washington High, Dan- 
ville, received an award in the headline-writing contest 
for the Southeastern district. 

Ray McGoldrick, Jefferson High, Roanoke, won in 
the Southeastern district in the ad.-writing contesi. 
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A DELEGATION of eight or ten members of the General 
issembly of Wisconsin, comprising a special interim com- 
gittee, making a study of school problems in some of 
he Eastern states, spent Wednesday, April 30, in Rich- 
gond in conference with Hon. Harris Hart, State Super- 
ntendent of Public Instruction, and members of his staff. 
They were interested in the details of operating Vir- 
rinia’s school system, especially as to the following: 

The State Board of Education. 

The election of county and city school boards. 

Operation of a law for the central control of certifying 
teachers. 

The training of teachers for the rural schools. 

Vocational education. 

Financial aid to high schools. 

<> 

H. K. Jon has been engaged jointly by the Commis- 

on of Game and Inland Fisheries and the State Board 
Education as director of conservation education 
fh He is to 


ith offices in the State Library building. 
supervision of the program of nature 


ave general 

tudy and the conservation of wild life in Virginia. He 
yill visit schools, clubs and all kinds of organizations, 
turing before these groups in the effort to create 
among the children and all the people of the State 
amore intelligent attitude toward wild life in Virginia. 
Mr. Job comes to Virginia from South Carolina 
shere for a number of years he has engaged in simi- 
lar activities under the auspices of the National Audu- 
ton Society and the State Board of Education. He is 
sa graduate of Harvard and has served as ornitholo- 
sist of the State of Connecticut. 

<> 

WitttAM MartTIN, editor, Journal de Geneve in the 
Virginia Quarterly Review, referring to the Triple 
Verities, Democracy, Education, Industry, says history 
aches that moral progress goes abreast with material 
jrogress. The more you raise men’s standard of living 
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the more you make them desirous of acquiring knowl- 
edge or raising themselves to a higher moral level. 
... It has been impossible to keep factory workers in 
ignorance. ... Compulsory public education is a direct 
consequence of machine industry. 

Public education is not slow in reacting on the po- 
litical life of the peoples. A backward and ignorant 
people can be governed autocratically but as soon as 
the masses of the people are educated and have found 
the means of group action it becomes necessary to let 
them participate in some measure in the conduct of af- 
fairs of the State. Democracy, child of public edu- 
cation, is for that reason, and doubly, offspring of the 
industrial revolution. . . . Nationalism is the logical 
outcome and the inevitable consequence of democracy, 
of public education, and of the industrial revolution. 
They all go together. 

<> 

THE annual conference on secondary education at 
the University of Virginia will be held this year May 
16 and 17 at Peabody Hall. This conference always 
brings together a large group of Virginia high school 
principals and teachers. Besides the regular programs 
on Saturday there will be the usual banquet given by 
the University of Virginia to the visitors on Friday 
night at which Dr. Edwin A. Alderman, president of 
the University, will preside. Instead of an out-of- 
State speaker for this occasion short addresses will be 
made by Harris Hart, State Superintendent of Public 
Education, and three former State Supervisors of Sec- 
ondary Education, Samuel P. Duke, president, State 
Teachers College, Harrisonburg, Henry G. Ellis, super- 
intendent of schools, Petersburg, and Dr. M. L. Combs, 
president, State Teachers College, Fredericksburg. 

<> 

THE Ratio of national income to public school expen- 
diture from 1922 to 1928 has been the constant ratio of 
2.4 per cent. 





Book Reviews 


CHANGING CIVILIZATIONS IN THE Mopern Wortp, by 
Ginn & Co. New York. 


Harold Rugg. 


This is a textbook in world geography with histori- 
‘al backgrounds intended to help the youth in under- 
tanding the significant problems of contemporary 
dwvilization. 

The topics selected are well organized around a uni- 
‘ying thought and presented simply and clearly, show- 
"g the growth of industry since the industrial revolu- 
‘on in Europe. The essential facts in the development 
‘industry are humanized in such a way that the stu- 


tis moved to learn the story of modern civiliza- 


he volume contains more than the usual number 


‘illustrations, maps, charts and prints. 


MAGNETISM AND ELectricity, by Morris Meister. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. New York. 

Electricity is of such great economic importance 
that the statement of the fact needs no demonstration, 
yet most of us use it daily in ignorance of its source, 
habits and history in the development of modern ways 
of living. This is the subject of the third volume in 
the “Living in a World of Science” series. The use 
of the book will be a great source of interest to stu- 
dents of elementary science. 

Some of the subjects treated attractively by example, 
precept and suggestion are: Electric Telegraph and 
Electric Bell, the Telephone, Motor Lighting, Radio, 
Vacuum Tube, etc. There are simple experiments in 
finding out the essential parts of electric machines 
which are making the homes more comfortable, more 
convenient, and more interesting. 
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Dramatic episodes in the lives of famous scientists, 
pictures and easy-to-do problems make the book as in- 
teresting to the youth as an exciting juvenile book of 
fiction. 


THE PATHFINDER, READINGS FROM MoperN LITERATURE, 
by Lawton B. Evans. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 
The author’s purpose in making this selection of 
stories, poems and essays for junior high school stu- 
dents was to use the literature as a force in develop- 
ing high ideals of personal and civic virtue. There 
Most students read 
If the author 


and publishers can make a volume attractive enough 


are many good stories in the book. 
either to relax or to satisfy curiosity. 


to stimulate curiosity in the student’s mind they have 
won half the battle. It seems that this well bound, well 
illustrated book would strike the fancy of even an idle 


student. 


KNIGHTS OLp AND NEw, by Alice M. Hoben. 
ton and Company. New York. 


D. Apple- 


The volume is made up of stories of King Arthur 
and his knights based on Malory’s Morte d’Arthur and 


the Mabinogion. Miss Hoben has retold the stories of 





CUBA FLORIDA 


Our 116th conducted tour to Cuba leaves Wash- 
ington and Virginia points July 12. Four days in 
Cuba. Over 1,000 miles by motor in Florida, see- 
ing Jacksonville, St. Augustine, Daytona Beach, 
Palm Beach, Miami, Bok Tower, Lake Region, 
Tampa, St. Petersburg, Silver Springs, etc. We 
also operate Western and European tours. For 
literature, address 


THE MEARS TOURS 
Harborton, Virginia 














Virfiss10 Engraving Cos 
Photo-Engravers-Artists-Desi 
Makers of Cuts that Print 


101 GOVERNOR ST. RICHMOND, VA 
RANDOLPH 318 




















The Most Complete School Furniture 
Factory in America 


We manufacture not only Pupils’ Desks, Teach- 
ers’ Desks and Opera Chairs, but also Kindergar- 
ten Chairs, Laboratory Furniture, Domestic Science 
Desks, Manual Training Benches, Art Tables, 
Library Furniture, and Cafeteria Equipment. No 
other factory does this. 


THE SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 
Hickory, N. C. 
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King Arthur so that not only children but every yoy 
ful person of whatever age may enjoy them. 
author’s aim to aid and encourage character buildi 
in the use of these old and beloved stories of the t 
round is gracefully and tactfully carried out so as ng 
to detract from the beauty of the stories. 

The illustrations are strikingly simple and effectj 

The book offers valuable possibilities for correlatiogl 
with other subjects in the elementary curriculum, 


THE StrAYER-Upton ARITHMETICS, by Strayer and Up- 
ton, American Book Company, New York. 

This series of arithmetics in three volumes is jpe 
tended for the lower, the middle and the higher grades, 
These volumes present the work in arithmetic in a¢e 
cordance with the best principles of teaching. Ong 
difficulty after another is taken up and developed ing 
clear, lucid manner, in terms of the daily life of the 
Each process is presented as a unit without 
In using these 
that arithmetic ig 
really a part of himself and that the opportunities for 
using the processes he learns are as numerous as the) 


children. 
any reference to any extraneous matter. 
feel 


books the pupil is made to 


things he does every day. 


There is a constant encouragement to accuracy 
throughout the series. There is an ever-present res 
minder that the answer is correct by a system of 
checking. There is further encouragement to accuracy; 


by the use of tests, charts and graphs for comparison,” 








THE NEW 


WIDE AWAKE READERS 


Four essentials have been carefully observed: 


Child Interest 
Careful and Even Grading 

Abundance of Reading Matter 

Non-duplication of Material 
Whether or not you knew the old Wide Awake Readers 

you ought to become acquainted with the 
New Wide Awake Readers 

The new Wide Awake Junior, 65 cents; Primer, 
65 cents; First Reader, 70 cents; Second Reader, 
70 cents; Third Reader, 75 cents; Fourth Reader, 
85 cents. 


LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY | 


34 Beacon St., Boston 221 E. 20th St., Chicage 
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With Summer Just 


What are Your Plans 


to make money this Year « 


Last call| 


to women-teachers e 


INSIDER first the house that publishes this advertise- 

ment. Our responsibility to the teaching profession. Our 

achievement in the educational world. Our 37 years’ record. 

e\. The fact that with us you are associated with one of the fore- 
¥ most educational movements of the day. 

To teachers Compton needs no introduction. And Compton's 
proposal to you is this: Join the Compton Summer Traveling 
Organization. Join it this summer. Enjoy this summer—im- 
prove through it—earn amply besides. Travel—grow—use the 
money you earn to fulfill whatever of your ambitions money 
can complete. 


$500 or more this Summer. No specialized experience is required. What scores of other 
women teachers have accomplished, you can accomplish, too. $50 to $75 each week —a $500 sum- 
mer—and more. You earn while you learn. What training you need we supply. You qualify for the 
Compton Travel-and-Make-Money Summer Plan if you have had 2 years of Normal School or Col- 
lege training and 3 years of teaching experience—and are 23 years of age or over. The only other qual- 
ifications are Character, Ambition, and the Will-to-Win. Your pay check comes to you each week. 


Write for details— Now! Summer's almost here. Traveling groups are rapidly being 
completed. New teachers are joining daily. Last summer 41 teachers averaged $587.83 each for 
the summer period under the Compton Travel-and-Make-Money Summer Plan. Letters of appre- 
ciation from scores of teachers speak enthusiastically of the Compton Plan and the money, experi- 
ence and happiness it brought them. Many are returning for the 
Summer of 1930. Write at once for the facts. Send the coupon 














Does a Summer with earnings of $500 or more appeal to you? Does 
travel with congenial teacher companions interest you? Do you 
want to widen your experience and return to school in the Fall. 
with a greater understanding and a bank account of from $500 to 
$1000? Then... read carefully the facts of this advertisement. 











Facts About the House of Compton 


Compton's own and exclusively occupy thetr 
own building, pictured above. Business estab- 
lished in 1893—37 years of steady growth — 
26 Branch Offices in U. S.—Foreign agencies 
in England, Italy, South Africa, Australia, 
Philippine Islands, and Canada— Member 
National Publishers’ Association and 
National Better Business Bureau — Business 
exceeds $4,500,000.00 per year 


Send this Coupon 





Deo you know of 
any_other busi- 
ness or profes- 
sion in which 


today. Know all the details. Then decide. 
s | 
Df 
a. 
ee! 


Please use the coupon below. 
only in the summer. But 


when school closes, she 
joins up for three months 
of money-making. Her 
weekly check often 
amounts to $143.00 . 
many times, more 


beginners can 
earn from 
545 .00103100.00 
@ week and 
more during 
the summer 
vacation? 


Kate Baxter taught 
school in Louisiana. e 
didn’t want to be tied 
down to teaching at a T 
small salary Her work 
was so successful she 
stayed on permanently 
as supervisor. 


hough Principal of a promi- 
nent school, Elsie Mills decided 
ain : 


money while ory it. t 
Last Year Compton Educa- August she earned $756.00 with 
tional Advisers did a volume the Compton Travel-and- Make- 
of over four and one-half I Money Pian. 


million dollars 
This year is considerably ahead of the same period last year 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


Compton Building, 1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 











F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
Dept.455,1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me free, and absolutely without 
obligation on my part, your entire Compton 
Travel-and-Make-Money Proposal for this 
summer 

My name 

Address 

College or Normal 

Years of Training 

I am teaching in.......... 

My position is... a , - 
I have had 


My school closes _.... 


years of teaching experience 
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Janitors and Sanitary Supplies 


OUR SPECIAL We shall be pleased to quote you NIBROC FOLDING 
HY. ~~ special prices at any time on your re- PAPER TOWELS 


(Sou2\ quirements in way of JANITORS peaszamnann rd 
PAN 


isSPEKLS, SUPPLIES, viz: 


2 LIQUID =]| 
= TOILET 3/| ie a . 
~ soap -// Brooms, Liquid Soap, Paper Towels, 
oy Disinfectants, Sweeping Compound, 
Floor Oil, Brushes, Mops, Etc. 








Send us your inquiries today, 

whether large or small, and we shall 

; be glad to figure and submit prices 
Ye eee on your requirements. 


f) §& . 
e389 Note.—A Nice Cabinet made of metal will 


No. 9 be furnished for above towels “FREE.” 





We Carry a Complete Line For All Educational Institutions. 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


 2000- 12 W. Marshall Street - - - Richmond, Virginia - - - P. O. Box 1177 














NEW VOLUMES ADDED TO THE LIST OF 
THOSE ALREADY PUBLISHED IN THE 


Golden Key Series 
of English Classics 
































ADDISON AND STEELE: THE SIR ROGER ELIOT: SILAS MARNER ( Harrington) 
JE COVERLEY PAPERS (Paul Y 
‘ie sd ciealencial viva IRVING: LIFE OF GOLDSMITH (Coblentz) 
DICKENS: NICHOLAS NICKLEBY ; 
Abridged edition (Timm) MILTON: SELECT MINOR poEMS (Walker) 
DICKENS: A TALE OF TWO CITIES O’ KEEFE AND GUINDON: JUNIOR HIGH 
(Wiggins) SCHOOL POETRY 
GOLDSMITH: THE TRAVELLER and THE DE- SCOTT: LADY OF THE LAKE (Thomson) 
SERTED VILLAGE with GRAY’S ELEGY 


(Barton) COLERIDGE: ANCIENT MARINER (George) 


CHAMBERLAIN: A MIRROR FOR AMERICANS 
(Essays about America by Lowell and others) 


D.C. HEATH & COMPANY 


239 W. 39th St., - New York City 























